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TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS «© SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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iven us improved telephone | 
of great help to all of us. 


says: R. J. FITCH, President 
The Elyria Savings & Trust Co. 
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KELLOGG Key-BX System is a proved way to in- 

















we your yearly operating revenue .. . proved because KEY-BX IS FLEXIBLE — MORE ECONOMICAL 
sdoing just that for companies in all parts of the EASY TO INSTALL — 
ntry. TAKES LITTLE MAINTENANCE 





h only a little extra effort any telephone company 
ing business organizations can gain extra profits 
igh rental of Key-BX Systems. It is actually more of 
telling” than a “Selling” job because: 


e Key-BX fills an admitted need for more efficient, 
time-saving telephone service. 


° It provides any business subscriber with a tele- 


phone service specialized to his particular needs. ee ee aes 


Small, compact—mounts read- 


» It requires no operator. Every individual on the a a a 
system is his own attendant. 





Each has access to all incoming and outgoing 
lines to the telephone exchange — can signal 
any other person and talk vic intercommunica- 
tion facilities. 





» Conference calls between several persons or on 
incoming and outgoing trunk calls can be made. 





is the time to get started developing the easy-to- 
Potential Key-BX business in your territory. Ask your 
%¢ Re presentative—or write for complete information. 


1000 SERIES MASTERPHONE 


The perfect instrument for the 
Key-BX system. If desired any 
standard talking circuit tele- 
phone can be used. 


ILL! 


RELAY EQUIPMENT CABINET 


Can be wall mounted in any 
convenient location. Additional 
trunk circuits to uitimate cape- 
city can be installed in just a 
few minutes. 
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SORRY TOO LATE. Gene Roth of Spokane, Wash., was a little 
puzzled recently by a letter he received from the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The letter said the company was very sorry, but 
because of a lack of facilities, Roth could not get a telephone as 
requested. 

They asked his patience and understanding and “sincerely hoped 
the delay wouldn’t be too inconvenient.” 

What confused Roth, however, was that his telephone already 
had been installed a week before the letter came. 


A-SLIPPIN' ‘'N’ A-SLIDIN’. Youngsters planning to get into the 
Muskingum County Fair in Ohio without paying by the simple 
method of climbing utility poles, will find the going slippery this 
year. 

Fair officials have announced recently that they have had the 
poles greased. 


POT OF GOLD. According to an item in the New York Post. 


an Hungarian idler, who had known Ferene Molnar, the famous 
playwright, in Budapest, met him in Central Park and said he had 
telephoned the playwright constantly, but had received a no answer 
signal. 

“People telephone me only by appointment,” Molnar told him. 
“Otherwise, I never answer the telephone.” 

The idler then explained that he needed financial help. ““What 
I really want,” he said, “is a regular, steady income.” 

“You will get it,” answered Molnar, “from the nickels which 
will be returned to you in the coin box, if you continue to try to 
telephone me regularly.” 


CATCHING CATS. English engineers dreamed up a kittenish 
way to save nitrogen which was escaping through leaks in a buried 
cable, according to Alberta Calls, official publication of Alberta 
(Canada) Government Telephones. 

Instead of digging up 16 miles of the cable to find the holes, 
the engineers pumped in a gas which smelled like cats. An unsus- 
pecting dog was led over the route. He sniffed and dug furiously 


in 14 spots, pointing out the leaks. Well, it’s a good story anyway. 


THE DANGEROUS DEPERADOES. 4 Chicago man _ recently 


telephoned city police that he saw two men at the rear of a 
building. They were armed with pistols and one appeared to be 
covering the retreat of the other. 

Five police squads, totaling 15 men, ran to the building with 


revolvers drawn. They found two boys playing with water pistols. 
e e@ e 


“PENNY WISE. .. ." Joe Boyle, Youngstown, Ohio, printer, who 
came back from Miami for the summer, was worried about his 
boarded-up home in Florida now that hurricane season has returned. 

Seems he forgot to tie down the garbage can. After all, it cost 
him $2.39. So he telephoned a neighbor in Miami to finish his 
hurricane chores. The telephone call cost $2.30. 
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MERICAN business today faces 
perhaps the greatest challenge 
in its history. Despite an un- 

paralleled record of achievement, it 
must find some way to keep the Ameri- 
can people from voting business out of 
business. 

For some 15 years now, the leaders 
of industrial and trade groups have 
been trying to restore public confidence 
in the “free enterprise” system as the 
cornerstone of our national 
words and millions of dol- 
lars gone into this effort, yet, 
with the possible exception of 1946, the 
election results in these years have been 


economy. 
Countless 


have 


far from encouraging. Certainly the 
proponents of private enterprise got 


scant comfort from the 1948 returns. 


This effort to convince the American 
that should stay in 
business has been labeled public rela- 


people business 


tions 


Now, there is nothing wrong with 
this term, except the use, misuse and 


abuse to which it has been put. Public 


elations has been employed as an um- 
brella to cover everything from under- 
cover lobbying to bathing beauty bally- 
oo. In the minds of many, even some 
f its earnest practitioners, public rela- 


ms is just another name for propa- 
ganda, press agentry, promotion and 
puffery. A few specialists in this so- 


called art have gone so far as to imag- 


ne themselves moulders of public 
pinion and engineers of public consent. 
This highly inflated theory has not only 
ed numerous business and professional 


rganizations off the track, but it has 


esulted in the worst sort of public 
relations. 

Simply described, public relations 
merely means getting along with peo- 


pley making them like you, respect you 
and want to do business with you. The 


way to achieve these goals, however, 
s not simple. Most people think all 
that is necessary is to publicize and 
advertise what you are for and to criti- 


tize What you are against. But public 
relations, in the true sense, goes much 
that. defined 
public relations as being good and get- 
ung credit for it, with the emphasis 
on being good. Or, perhaps you like this 
lefinition better: Public relations is 90 
per cent doing right and 10 per cent 
talking about it. That puts a pretty 
W value on publicity, doesn’t it? 


deep than Somebody 


This new concept of public relations 


Nas been slow in dawning. Up to a few 


years ago, public relations was con- 
cerne’ primarily with gaining a repu- 
tation for a firm. In the years to come, 
l hop. more stress will be laid on de- 
velop ig a firm’s character. Character 
iS wi it you are; reputation is what 
you «-e thought to be. Without char- 
acter, a reputation can vanish over- 
night 
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PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


By PROF. B. H. CHRISTIAN 


School of Journalism 
University of Washington 


Address before recent Oregon- 
Washington convention. 





In our book “Public Relations in 
Management,” Mr. Wright and I have 
defined public relations as a planned 


program of policies and conduct which 


will build public confidence and in- 
crease public understanding. We _ be- 
lieve that definition best expresses 
what public relations should be, and 


I’d like to demonstrate that fact by 
suggesting 10 steps in acquiring good 
public relations for a business organ- 
ization, professional group or social 
agency. 

Now, some of these points may not 
apply to your particular business, but 
I hope that in the series there are some 
that will apply and be worth thinking 
about. 


Let’s begin with Step No. 1. In our 
relations with 
know that a first fundamental is a good 


appearance and good manners. These 


personal others, we 


qualities are equally important in our 
relationships. What kind of 
place do we do business in? Is it clean, 
tidy and attractive to the visitor, or 
does it look run-down-at-the-heel? Does 
it need a new coat of paint, the win- 
dows washed and the walls cleaned? 
These are small things, you say, but 
we must remember that the total im- 
pression one receives of our place of 
made up of innumerable 
small impressions, and they all add up 
to your public relations. 


business 


business is 


Good manners are even more impor- 
tant. There is just no substitute for 
old-fashioned courtesy and attention to 
the visitor’s wants. The little city of 
Prosser in central Washington woke 
up to the fact recently that the war 
was over, and that if the merchants of 
the town wanted to keep their business 
from going to other towns, they would 
have to replace wartime rudeness with 
peacetime manners. I understand this 
courtesy campaign has paid off. Mil- 
waukee last year set up a school for 
city employes to help them improve 
their contacts with the public. It was 
dubbed a “charm school” by the em- 
ployes, but it proved exceedingly pop- 
ular. Probably some of our cities and 


counties in this state could profit by 
that example. 


Good manners are not only impor- 
tant in our personal contacts; they 
apply to conversations over the tele- 
phone. Bad telephone manners have not 
only lost friends, they have lost busi- 
ness, and today more and more firms 
are giving attention to the people who 
talk over the telephone. 


Probably the 
us fall down 


place where most of 
(1 know college profes- 


sors do) is in answering our corre- 
spondence—promptly, adequately and 
politely. A good letter is one of the 


best public relations emissaries yet de- 
vised. It is sometimes better than per- 


sonal contact because it is usually 
clean and tidy. I was impressed by the 
title of an article in Printers Ink re- 


cently: “How Many Letters Do You 
Write That You Don’t Have to Write?” 
Meaning, of course, the thank-you notes 
for some service rendered, the recogni- 
tion of a job well done, or merely the 
letter of best wishes on birthdays and 
other occasions. These thoughtful ex- 
pressions of appreciation are the way 
to win friends and influence people 

they are the fundamentals in a good 


public relations program. 

Step No. 2. Public and 
can only be a function of top manage- 
ment. It 


relations is 


is not something to be dele- 
gated downstairs to a minor employe 
who happens to be clever on a type- 
writer. Public relations is just as much 
a part of management as production, 
service and engineering. Today more 
organizations 
picking their managers, their top ex- 
from the people 
demonstrated a capacity in dealing 
with the public. A. W. Peake, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil of Indiana; Paul 
Hoffman, president of Studebaker, and 
now head of the Economic Recovery 
Administration for Europe; Eric John- 
president of the motion picture 
producers and distributors organization 
and former head of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce—to name a few. Why 
Dwight Eisenhower selected as 
head of Columbia University 
he was a great 


and more business are 


ecutives, who have 


ston, 


was 
because 
scholar and educator, 
or because he had distinguished him- 
self in the field of public relations? 
Harold Stassen and Jim Farley are 
other examples. It is not necessary for 
the executive to be a public relations 
technician. He must recognize only 
that public relations is one of his prin- 
cipal jobs and that he, and he alone, 
must direct the public relations 
gram of his organization. 


pro- 


There was a day when the chief ex- 
ecutive had to concern himself primar- 
ily with production, financing, engi- 
neering or sales. But, as James Selvage, 
prominent New York public relations 
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consultant, points out: “Tomorrow be- 
longs to the man who thinks in terms 
of the public—the public embracing 
his employes, his stockholders, his cus- 
tomers, his neighbors surrounding his 
factories, often the national body poli- 
tic—and his government.” 


Step No. 3. I said earlier that pub- 
lic relations involves more than merely 
publicizing your good works, it in- 
volves the fundamental policies and 
conduct of your organization. Every 
policy you set, every action you take, 
will have an impact on certain people 
— your employes, customers, stockhold- 
ers, community, etc. If that policy or 
that procedure is not in accord with 
their desires or needs, you can be sure 
that you must weigh it very carefully 
before putting it into effect. Arbitrary 
decisions given without notice to the 
people most affected are one of the 
most irritating causes of poor public 
relations. Let me use an example which 
might apply to your own business. I 
know that telephone companies gener- 
ally have had to refuse many requests 
for additional service in these post-war 
years, because of inadequate facilities 
or for other reasons. Before such a de- 
cision is made, however, a public rela- 
tions consultant would advise you to 
consider the public relations aspect 
very carefully, to call in the possibly 
offended parties and discuss the matter 
frankly with them, in the hope that 
a thorough understanding might be 
reached. Many a knotty public relations 
problem has been solved—at least miti- 
gated—in a meeting of minds. 

Step No. 4. Program your public 
relations. Know where you are going 
and how you are going to get there. It 
is just as practical to put down on pa- 
per what you hope to do with your 
public relations as it is to plan an ad- 
vertising campaign or to chart your 
sales for the coming year. But a public 
relations program’ should not’ be 
planned on a one-year basis. Public re- 
lations is definitely a long-term ven- 
ture. The purpose of a definite public 
relations program is to build up a res- 
ervoir of good will over the smooth 
years that can be tapped when the go- 
ing gets tough. Too much of our public 
relations work today is pointed at re- 
pairing the dike after the countryside 
has been flooded. Public relations must 
begin way back before the river starts 
to rise. True, we are dealing with a 
pretty intangible factor, but programs 
can be changed and amended, and some 
of those now in effect should be. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t mention any 
names, but back in 1945 the advertising 
magazine, Tide, took a survey among 
business executives and public rela- 
tions practitioners asking them the 
question: Which organizations, in your 
opinion, need public relations the most? 
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whic! 
ernm: 


Clauc 





This group attended one of the seven recent district meetings held by the Michigan 
Independent Telephone Association, which was held at Clare, Mich. The average 
attendance at the meetings was 40. These meetings were held primarily for the 


benefit of Class C and D telephone companies. 


A staff representative of the 


Michigan Public Service Commission attended each of the meetings and discussed 


accounting practices, preparation of annual reports, etc. 


Department heads of 


the three large operating companies in this state and the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. also attended to offer counsel and advice on the business generally and to 
answer any technical questions that arose during the meetings. 


Surprisingly enough, the first on the 
list was an organization that has a 
yearly program of public relations run- 
ning into several million dollars—the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Second on the list—this was 1945—was 
the Republican Party. Evidently that 
situation changed in 1946, but I hesi- 
tate to comment on 1948. Third, I 
might say, was Montgomery-Ward. 
This was shortly after Sewell Avery 
was carried out of his plant by sol- 
diers and the picture of that event 
publicized throughout the country. 

But, business was not the only of- 
fender in the minds of these business 
men. Fourth and fifth on the list were 
the CIO and the AFof L. Business and 
labor have been equally guilty in mis- 
taking propaganda and publicity for 
public relations. (Today I don’t know 
what such a survey would show, but if 
I could venture an off-the-record opin- 
ion, I would suspect that the American 
Medical and the private 
power companies might be very high on 
the list.) 

The of a program 
be demonstrated by the activities of 
the chain stores. You will remember 
back in the late twenties and early 
thirties there was a widespread move- 
ment in our state legislatures to tax 
the chains out of existence. The issue 


Association 


efficacy best 


can 


“ame to a climax in 19385 when a na- 
tional advertising agency was called 
into California to wage a campaign 


against an anti-chain store referendum. 
The proposal was defeated and it was 
hailed as a great public relations vic- 
tory, but it was nothing of the kind. 
It was a propaganda victory, pure and 
simple, and possibly not too pure. The 


real public relations of the chain stores 
started from that point. 


A carefully designed program was 
launched to make the chain store a 
vital link in community life. Local 
managers were hired and they were 


encouraged to participate in communit) 
affairs; the chains contributed heavily 
to community building, and _ unfai 
methods of competition with independ- 
ents were ruled out. Today the chair 
store is almost universally 
and proposals to tax them out of busi- 
ness have died in 
tees. 

Step No. 5. far, 
speaking of the simple 
of good public relations. 
cern ourselves 


accepted 
legislative commit- 


So we have been 
fundamentals 

Let us con- 
with some of the 
larger aspects. To say that business to- 


day must recognize its social responsl- 


now 


bility sounds very trite, but I sine rely 
believe it is the only way that business 
can pull itself out of the public dog- 
house. Business has been brought up 
to believe that its first responsibilit) 
is to itself—to make a profit. | ld 
be the last to deny that profits are a 
foremost consideration, because } ite 
enterprise simply cannot operat h 
out a profit. But, we are livin: a 
new age where public consid mn 
must outweigh private consider: s. 
Business today is not only in co ti- 
tion with other business, but it n 
competition with government and tl 
labor organizations. This comp m 
does not involve economic product it 
social products. And what are S¢ 
social products? The 40-hour week 
sions, sick benefits, time-and-a-hal! t- 
ter sanitation, smoke elimination nd 
so on through a long list of fun 1S 
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which business must undertake or gov- 
ernment and labor will. To quote 
Claude Robinson, head of Opinion Re- 
search. Corporation: 

“That the politician and labor union 
leader have been pretty good competi- 
tors for public favor in the market for 
social forms is eloquently illustrated 
by the fact that the power of decision 
over the past 10 years has steadily 
moved from the desk of the entrepre- 
neur to that of the labor leader and to 
that of the man in government. 
Whether or not the public will accept 
the philosophy and follow the counsels 
of the politician, labor leader or busi- 
ness executive in the future depends 
on how effective a competitor each of 
these three leaderships is.” 

In other words, the public interest 
must transcend the private interest to- 
day if business is to win public favor. 
There are two questions, however, that 


arise in this connection. First, what 
is the public interest? We can only 
quote another learned authority, Dr. 
Harwood Childs of Princeton, who 


says: “‘Public interest is, and can only 
be, what mass opinion says it is.” If 
this be true, then the votes registered 
in the elections since 1932 
pression of what the public considers 
its own best interests. This may be 
hard for some of us to swallow, but 
perhaps we had better try. 


are an ex- 


Secondly, what is the public? Most 
of us think of the public as represent- 
ing the whole 150,000,000 of us in the 
United States, but social scientists tell 
us there are countless publics—publics 
of geographical areas, such as states, 
communities and districts, as well as 
publics with common interests, such as 
religious sects, income groups, custom- 
ers, stockholders, etc. There is no one 
public. So, if we are to consider our 
public responsibility, must define 
the chief publics with which we must 
deal. 


we 


Our 
ind foremost public in any busi- 


This brings us to Step No. 6. 
first 


ness operation is our employes. Public 
relations must start at home. If we 
have dissatisfied, disgruntled employes 
ve ¢ be sure that our public rela- 
tions are off to a bad start. You simply 
cannot expect other people to like you 
f the people who know you best don’t 
like you. What employes say and do 
sid and outside the plant will often 
be th» measure of your relations with 
all o her publics. The Bell Telephone 
Syst most of you know, built its 
good »ubliec relations over a half cen- 
tury making the employes feel them- 
selve' a part of the organization. I 
can ink of nothing more important 
than establishing friendly and happy 
relat ns with employes. 

St.» No. 7. Your next most impor- 
tant vublic is the community in which 
SEPT MBER 17, 1949 





reasonably expected. 
changes as follows: 

(1) Knocks “public bodies” 
eratives 


telephone facilities. 


1.500 subscribers in “rural areas,” 


“reasonable service.” 





SENATE GROUP APPROVES RURAL TELEPHONE BILL 


TELEPHONY’S Washington editor in a last minute dispatch reports that 
the Senate Agriculture Committee on Sept. 13 unanimously voted approval 
of what he described as a “vastly improved” REA rural telephone bill. 
Most important changes were the complete elimination of public agencies 
from the list of eligible borrowers and the inclusion of anti-duplication 
provisions which Mr. Welch said were about as “air tight” as could be 
Mr. Welch briefly listed the senate committee’s 


out of the bill, but leaves in the “coop- 
and other non-profit operators. 
(2) Eliminates loans for “refinancing” or 


(3) Bars loans to operators of telephone systems serving more than 
as defined by the bill. 

(4) Increases the headstart on loan applications of existing telephone 
companies from six months to one year, and requires final action on 
them before rival applications can be considered. 

(5) Requires the REA administrator to set forth in writing his find- 
ings that no duplication of telephone facilities will result from granting 
any loan, unless existing companies are “unable or unwilling” to render 


(6) Tightens up definitions of “rural areas” and “telephone service.” 


“consolidation” of rural 








you operate. In your your 
tomers and your community are prac- 
tically identical publics. It is highly 
important, therefore, that you and your 
staff actively participate in community 
affairs. Even those corporations whose 
plants manufacture products for gen- 
eral consumption outside the commu- 
nity where the plant is located have 
recognized that they must be a part 
and parcel of community life if their 
public relations are to succeed. What 
your neighbors think is just as signifi- 
cant as what your employes think. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co., of Pe- 
oria, Ill., sees that the communities in 
its plant area are adequately served. 
When the Boy Scouts want a playfield 
leveled, a bull-dozer miraculously ap- 
pears; when labor wants to put a float 
in a parade, a big truck job is made 
available and these things come with- 
out solicitation. 


case, cus- 


Perhaps some of you saw a General 
Mills advertisement in the 
Evening Post some months ago, titled 
“Why We Moved to Kankakee.” After 
picturing the town as a most desirable 
location for a new chemical plant, this 
statement was inserted in the ad: “We 
have asked colleges to tell their chem- 
istry students from Kankakee that we 
are saving jobs for them back home.” 
How do you think Kankakee citizens 
regarded General Mills after that full- 
page advertisement appeared? There 
are hundreds of such instances of com- 
munity cooperation. It is too bad that 
they are not better publicized. The 
famed “‘cow-hen-hog” program of Sears 
Roebuck, the wonderful community job 
that the Monsanto Chemical Co. did in 
Texas City after the 1947 disaster, the 
chain stores we have already 


Saturday 


men- 


tioned—these are fine examples of 


building good community relations. 

Under Step No. 8, I have lumped the 
other publics we are most concerned 
with, although each of them merits de- 
tailed discussion. Foremost among 
them, I would put our federal, state 
and local governments. In your case, 
your relations with these governments 
are a prime consideration. In second 
place, I would put organized labor. We 
have already said that these publics 
are your chief competitors in the field 
of social products and social forms. 
And I don’t think I’m exaggerating 
when I say that business generally has 
been pretty rough on these competitors 
in the last few years—probably with 
good reason. 

The tendency seems to be to take off 
the gloves and swing from the floor 
when dealing with these two formidable 
adversaries. Now, a fight often is nec- 
essary, but, in my humble opinion, it 
should only be staged as a last resort 
when all other efforts to reach agree- 
ment have failed. Psychologists tell us 
that a bitter controversy only solidifies 
the opposition on each side. In public 
relations we are dealing with a third 
party—the public. That public is not 
likely to be swayed by polemics. When 
management and washed their 
linen in public through newspaper ad- 
vertisements during the strikes of 1946, 
I believe they both lost public favor 
and brought the inevitable show-down 
nearer. That show-down with govern- 
ment and with labor may come sooner 
then we think. If you are in doubt, I 
commend to your attention a recent 
article in Fortune magazine: “Social- 
ism—By Default.” 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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BY FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 


Si 


isarte 


FCC orders Bell system companies to remove from tariffs cer- 

tain restrictions on interconnection with interurban television 

facilities. Report on meeting of public utility lawyers in St. 
Louis. . . . Original cost theory of rate making flayed. 


FCC Okays TV Interconrection 

The Bell System lost a trick, but 
salvaged a partial victory in the form 
of a long-range statement of principle, 
when the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) on Sept. 8 issued 
a proposed order for a change in Bell’s 
tariffs for interconnecting the 
urban transmission of television 
grams. The decision, which is rather 
complicated in its technical details, 
grows out of certain tariffs which the 
Bell System filed in March, 1948. These 
set forth the terms under which the 


inter- 
pro- 


Bell System would furnish intercity 
facilities for (video) transmission 
service. 

The tariffs included certain restric- 


tions among which were the following: 
(1) The Bell System’s intercity facili- 
ties would not be connected with other 
intercity facilities for transmitting 
video programs where the latter is con- 
structed and operated, 

the would-be subscriber 
mental Bell transmission service. The 
Bell System’s this was 
roughly analogous to the telephone in- 
dustry’s traditional 


privately, by 
for supple- 


position on 


resistance to con- 
necting telephone service with private 
communication systems owned and op- 
erated by the subscriber; (2) The Bell 
System’s intercity facilities would not 
be made generally available for inter- 
connection with mobile television pick- 
up units operated directly by TV 
broadcasters; (3) The Bell System’s 
intercity facilities would not be made 
generally available in connection with 
intercity television network partially 
constituted by direct pickup and relay 
under control of the television broad- 
caster. 

The FCC proposed order (Commis- 
sioner Jones dissenting) directed the 
Bell companies to change their tariffs 
so as to remove these three restrictions. 
The commission also indicated that it 
might be necessary, after hearings and 
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findings, to. require the Bell System to 
make (of its intercity 
video transmission facilities) with 
those of other common carriers, such 
as Western Union. But that question 
was not definitely decided in the Sep*. 
8 proposed order. 


connections 


Aside from the reluctance of the Bell 
companies to make an interconnection 
of their common carrier facilities with 
similar systems owned and operated 
by subscribers who are not public utili- 
ties, the Bell System’s original policy 
was based on a principle which has 
been generally endorsed by the FCC 
itself. The FCC admitted as 


much. 


opinion 


This principle is the well-established 
that the economical 
radio frequency channels for the inter- 
city television 
grams would be to make the established 
common for the 
without 


idea most use of 


transmission of pro- 
carriers 
making it 
discrimination to 


responsible 
service- available 
subseribing broad- 
casters. 

Here is where the Bell System man- 
aged to wangle an admission from the 
FCC, in its proposed report, that even- 
tually all intercity transmission of tele- 
vision ought to be such a 
common carrier basis. In other words, 
the FCC majority agreed to the prin- 
ciple in the very process of noting a 
temporary The FCC said 
that for the present and the immediate 
future, the Bell System just did not 
have enough intercity facilities to meet 
the public demand. 


placed on 


exception. 


But it added that when the common 
sarriers do catch up with a de- 
mand—through additional construc- 
tion and development—the private re- 
lay systems will have to fold up and 
get off the air. The FCC majority 
opinion virtually served notice to that 
effect in the following language: 


such 


“ 


. . although the commission is still 





of the opinion, as stated in its proposal 
of Oct. 22, 1946, that frequency econ- 
omy requires that intercity television 
relaying be handled by communications 
common carriers, it is recognized that 
the latter are not yet ready to afford 
the service required and that adequate 
facilities will not be ready for some 
appreciable interval of time. Accord- 
ingly, provision for intercity television 
relaying, on a coordinated basis, by 
television broadcast licensees is being 
made within the bands allocated fo 
other television auxiliary uses. 

“.. . The commission desires to em- 
phasize that this special provision fo 
intercity television relaying is a purely 
temporary measure designed to assist 
the television industry until such time 
as permanent common carrier facilities 


are generally available, and_ thos¢e 
broadeasters who venture into the busi- 


ness of relaying television programs ir 
these frequency bands should plan to 
amortize their investment at the earli- 
est possible date.” 


The use of the ‘proposed report” is 
simply a detail of FCC 
routine. Under the new 
posed report” 


procedural 
rules, a 

becomes final unless th« 
after 
tion and producing new and additional 
FCC ther 
is something wrong with the order as 


interested parties, filing excep- 


evidence, can convince the 
proposed. In most cases “proposed 


ders” 
the 


become generally approved th 
passage of time. 


Education by Telephone 


this have 
doubt, 


newspapers 


Readers of magazine 
learned 
the 
tional experiment now being carried 0! 
by the 
of Dentistry. Beginning next Octobe! 
some 7,000 dentists in 135 | 
in monthly sessions, receive post 


ready, no through the 


about broad educa 


University of Illinois College 


cities 


uate instruction in the latest d: 
ments and discoveries in thei 
The speakers will be outstandin;: 
search authorities and specialists é 
talks will be followed by semina S- 
cussion. 

Not one of the dentists will have to 


interrupt his practice to go to e 
college’s Chicago campus to hea) e 
lectures. Instead they will gath« it 
meeting places in their own cities «nd 
listen to amplifiers attached to a e 
phone circuit. The spoken word I] 
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be supplemented by charts and slides 
gent ‘rom the college. 

This experiment really began in a 
smal] way in 1947. In 1948 it was ex- 
panded to take in six cities. This year’s 
hook-up is to spread over 38 states and 
into Canada. It is regarded as only a 
beginning. 

Possibilities of this method of educa- 
tion are infinite. The cost to the indi- 
yidual student is small. One striking 
thing about it is that the mechanical 
device which makes it possible has been 
in existence for generations. With the 
newer radio and television almost com- 
pletely dominated by commercial enter- 
tainment standards, the telephone 
hookup may lead the way as a medium 
of mass education. 


Training of this sort has special sig- 
nificance for professional men—engi- 
neers, doctors, dentists—for whom ed- 
yeation is a lifelong process and who 
are yet hard pressed to spare from 
their work even enough time to attend 
annual conventions. 

But there is no reason why many 
other forms of education cannot be 
imparted in the same manner to both 
adults and young people. With such a 
technique available, shortages of teach- 
classroom facilities at the 
educational centers can, doubt- 
less, be partially offset. 


ers and 


great 


Thinking that the new federal aid- 
to-education bill might have some bear- 
ing on the economics of future devel- 
opment of education by telephone, this 
writer asked a prominent member of 
the House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee the following question: ‘Would 
the pending federal aid to education 
bill authorize the payment for tele- 
phone facilities used in such an educa- 


9? 


tional program? 
The Congressman replied that in his 
ypinic 


there was no doubt that the 
funds could be applied for such a pur- 
pose, if the pending legislation is en- 
acted. “It would be up to the states in 
the first instance,” he said, “to deter- 
mine what form their educational pro- 
grams should take. If the states wanted 
to go in more for this sort of thing 
(educ.tion by telephone) the federal 
gover ment would back them up. But 
there would have to be some numer- 


ica] ident control 
mine 


in order to deter- 
locations of funds for the states 
unde he terms of the bill.” 

ABA Utility Section 
De ite a numerically small attend- 


ance ‘cent sessions of the Section on 
Publ Utility Law at the American 
Bar sociation convention in St. Louis 
cont: .ed much food for thought to 
the dent of public utilities regula- 
tion. ‘his special group of lawyers in- 
clud' probably the cream of the pro- 
SEP 
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fession which is devoted to utility rate 
cases (on both sides): Taxation, se- 
curity regulation, public ownership 
squabbles, and other problems that vex 
the souls of public utility executives. 


Your correspondent 
visit to the St. 
the express 
public utility 
themselves. It 
perience. 


paid a_ short 
Louis convention for 
purpose of hearing the 
lawyers argue among 
was a rewarding ex- 

One of the most impressive papers 
was presented by Paul Grady, New 
York City, Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
He gave carefully documented argu- 
ments to show that the failure of pres- 
ent regulatory policy (both state and 
federal) to recognize the increased 
cost of replacing utility plant—through 
insistence on a rigid original cost 
standard of depreciation—would even- 
tually destroy electric utility equities 
as a whole. Grady pointed to the his- 
torical tendency of all prices to in- 
crease, on the average, over ‘the years. 
He gave figures showing the inequity 
of requiring customers of a future date 
to assume the whole burden of replac- 
ing (at higher costs) equipment now 
being worn out in the service of pres- 
ent customers, at existing rate levels. 

Charles C. Wine, chairman of the 
Arkansas Public Service Commission, 
supported Grady’s position. He warned 
that decisions notwithstanding, it will 
be “impossible” for utilities to recover 
sufficient depreciation dollars to make 
necessary future plant replacements 
under the prevailing trend of higher 
prices, “if depreciation allowances are 
predicated solely on original cost and 
are not allowed to be increased because 
of price level changes.”’ 


Commissioner Wine stated on this 
point: 
“If inflation results in increases in 


price levels, as it does, obviously it will 
result in increased cost to public utili- 
ties because they do not operate in an 
economic vacuum. To date the effect 
has been minimized by them, however, 
by reason of greater use of facilities 
brought about by increased service de- 
mands, more mechanization and the 
better use of manpower. With the 
growth of business and the evolution 
of better methods, not much upward 
adjustment in rates has been necessary. 
... dust what the effect will be on costs 
that will accompany the use of greatly 
expanded facilities now being added by 
utilities will depend so much upon the 
relative use, efficiency and service de- 
mands, that it can hardly be ade- 
quately appraised in a general way. 
” 


The danger that higher state and 
local taxes on utilities will rush into 
the vacuum created by excise tax re- 
peal was mentioned by several other 
speakers. It was observed that while 
the state regulatory commissions may 


look forward to the repeal of excise 
taxes to absorb some of the pressure 
for utility rate increases, tax-hungry 
local governments are in a position to 
move in swiftly when Congress lifts 
the excises. 


One session of the public utility sec- 
tion was devoted to a debate on pend- 
ing “valley authority” legislation in 
Congress. Representative Jackson (D., 
Wash.), took the position that the ad- 
ministration’s Columbia Valley Au- 
thority Bill did not offer any threat of 
unfair government competition or ex- 
propriation of the public utility indus- 
try, but was necessary for an orderly 
development of the natural resources 
of the region. In opposition, J. K. 
Cheadle, Spokane attorney, charged 
that the bill delegated essential pow- 
ers of state and local interest to the 
federal government and would further 
advance federal monopoly in the elec- 
tric power industry. A 
among members followed. 


discussion 


Of more immediate interest to the 
telephone industry was the warning 
against further expansion of the idea 
of compulsory arbitration voiced by 
Gilbert Nurick, Harrisburg attorney, 
after an exhaustive survey of the 12 
recently passed laws to ban utility 
strikes. He says that these laws are 
not working out satisfactorily, on the 
basis of practical experience. He ques- 
tioned the wisdom of uniform utility 
labor legislation, in view of the fact 
that transit companies have such a 
high operating cost factor, while other 
types of utilities, such as water com- 
panies, have much lower labor cost fac- 
tors. Mr. Nurick said: 


“We must conclude that actual ex- 
perience with compulsory arbitration 
has not fulfilled the glowing predic- 
tions of its most insistent advocates. 
We have observed, too, that the com- 
pulsory technique is fraught with dan- 
ger and that the public could be the 
unwitting victim of a process specially 
designed for its protection but failing 
in its purpose.” 


The public should resist expansion of 
existing legislation except to industries 
where a work stoppage would directly 
and promptly affect public health and 
safety, Nurick said. He added that 
there was a sharp distinction, for ex- 
ample, between an electric, water or 
sewerage company, where a work stop- 
page would affect public health imme- 
diately, and a transportation company, 
whose customers could find 
means of travel. 


alternate 


By way of review, C. Oscar Berry, 
a gas company attorney, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and chairman of the sec- 
tion’s standing committee, presented a 
150-page report on trends in court and 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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T APPEARS that the wall type tele- 

phone is staging a comeback with 

the advent of the hanging handset 
type of instrument. This is considered 
logical for there are numerous loca- 
tions in both residence and places of 
business where a wall type telephone 
proves most desirable. 

Moreover, the practice of installing 
a combination desk telephone on a wall 
mounted shelf is never considered de- 
sirable. 


Roderick D. Andrews, traffic engi- 
neer of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., served a tour of 
active duty as a major in the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, Plant Engi- 
neering Agency, in Washington, D. C., 
during August, 1949. 

We believe that Major 
taught us more about the 
than he learned 


Andrews 
telephone 
business about the 
Army. 

eee 


We are in receipt of a letter from 
N. T. Smith, plant superintendent of 
the West Florida Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Ine., Marianna, Fla., in 
which he reports a most unusual case 
of telephone trouble. 

A permanent signal was reported on 
a line and when it was tested, music 
could be heard plainly. The test also 
indicated a 700-ohm short and it was 
assumed that a receiver was off the 
hook near a playing radio set. A check 
of all stations that this was 
not the case and the trouble was finally 
localized in a three foot section of 19- 
gauge inside house wire. 


showed 


The trouble was actually caused by 
the customer who had lifted the wire 
about an inch to hang a picture, using 
wire staples having paper heads. The 


staples contacted both wires of the 
pair in such a way as to cause the 
short circuit. It was also noted that 


when the battery was cut off, the radio 
musiec could not be heard. 

opinion, the short circuit 
caused by the staples set up a circuit 
that just happened to be in resonance 
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In our 


with the frequency of the broadcasting 
station. Perhaps, too, the battery on 
the line reduced the resistance of the 
fault to the proper value to set up the 
resonant circuit. 

rhs 1s, 
opinion 
receive 


however, man’s 


pleased to 


only one 
should be 
ideas from readers, who 
have experienced similar trouble, con- 
cerning the possible cause. 


and we 
our 


A new type of wire swivel, 


recently developed, should prove useful 


rope 


for telephone companies when installed 
in winch of construction 
This is equipped with 
roller bearings and will swivel 
full load. 


lines trucks. 


device double 


under 











These swivels are available in 
for one-half, five-eighths, three-quar- 
ters, and and one-half inch 
wire rope sizes. The swivels are per- 


sizes 


one, one 


manently lubricated and 


replaceable. 


parts 


According to AT&T’s “Long 1 


at one time or another almost 


type of animal which can fly, 
or bite has waged its own part 


war against outside telephone 


In this connection, the gopher is 
as telephony’s Public Enemy No 


This tawny little rodent, al 
inches long, is equipped wit] 
claws and extremely capabl 
teeth which he apparently t 


keen delight in sinking into s 
lead cable sheath. 
This 


yrevented in gophet 
LO} 


source of trouble can 
infested 
protecting all underground cal 
a special armouring of copps 
tape. 
The 
animal] 
Like 


he, too, 


“") ] 
also ranks nigel 


beaver 
War against 
distant 


has 


telephone 
his relative, the ¢ 
teeth 
the 


these 


strong and 
whetting them on 
felled by 


cause serious service interrupti 


base of 


Poles anima 


In Ohio, an apparently ¢ 


‘possum decided to 


cross. the 
and ambled out in front 
truck loaded with potato chip 
kindly driver swerved to n 


The truck 
pavement, 


animal. skidded on 


knocking down tw 


and a_ telephone pole. Fire, 
gasoline, burned through thre 
interrupting all telephone s 
the village. 

Birds of the air also caus 


share of telephone troubles. 


manage to solve their housing 
lems and do a little short ¢ 
at the same time by buildin; 
nests in the crossarms of op 


lines. In one instance, a swa 


found entangled in a toll lead. 
more startling was a catfish 


draped across telephone wires i! 


tana, causing a effective 


circuit. 


very 
This trouble was also ¢ 
to some type of fishing bird. 


indication, ho 
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that animals are not making headway 
in this battle against telephone serv- 


ice. ‘Tape protection has_ effectively 
frustrated gophers and other gnawing 
and burrowing animals. Because of 
improved preservative compound for 
poles there is a trend now for wood- 
peckers to take their housing prob- 
lems elsewhere. 

In their war against telephone com- 
munication, animals are often unin- 
tentionally aided by the human ele- 





Q. What is considered the best ap- 
proved method of terminating outside 
cable lines on a 


main frame in the 
noted 
the outside 


‘ables are terminated on terminal strips 


small exchange? It has been 


that in some exchanges 
and in other exchanges termination is 


made on protectors. 


A. When outside cables are con- 
nected on terminal strips, type ‘A”’ 
protection is provided. Type “B” pro- 
tection has the outside cables connected 
directly to the protectors. Either 
arrangement is satisfactory although 
a particular type might be considered 
best suited to a certain exchange. 

Some engineers object to “A” type 
protection in that a cable pair is not 
protected unless it is cross-connected 
to a central office equipment. This is 
not, however, considered a serious ob- 
jection inasmuch as a cable pair does 
not actually require protection 
viding it is lying idle. 


pro- 


Certain other engineers overcome 
the above objection by grounding all 
vacant cable pairs in an exchange. 
This arrangement provides adequate 
protection, but usually complicates test- 
ing operations. 
Actually, either “A” or “B” type 
protection proves satisfactory in a 
small exchange and costs do not differ 
materially. 


Q. Will it be possible to make eco- 
nomical use of chemical brush control 
of rural lines? 

A. Chemical brush control is a com- 
paratively new idea. However, it shows 
promise of proving highly desirable 
for telephone open wire lines of all 
types. This type of work should only 
be undertaken by a contractor who is 
properly equipped and has complete 
knowledge of how the various chemi- 
cals should be used. The cost of the 
initial application of chemicals com- 
pares favorably with the hand cutting 
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ment. For example, there is_ the 
hunter who misses a bird and hits a 
wire or cable instead. 
harmful are the workmen who inad- 
vertently dig into buried cables with 
a bulldozer or other mechanical device. 


Even more 


AT&T records indicate that last year 


about one out of every two troubles 
on pairs in aerial cable were caused 
by bullets. Such cable sheath was- 


damaged by bullets in 567 cases. 


ot 


be 


method. A _ considerable savings in 
maintenance may, however, be realized 
over a period of years. 

It is claimed that this method of 
treatment will kill a large percentage 


of the living growth on the ground 
and a part of the roots. Since it does 
not sterilize the soil, enough green 


vegetation will return to prevent cor- 


rosion. Care must be exercised in its 
use in order that nearby vegetation 
will not be injured; hence, the need 


of obtaining the services of a qualified 
contractor. 

Tree clearance of rural lines is most 
necessary and chemical treatment ap- 
pears to prove the most effective and 
economical method for this purpose. 


Q. Will it be possible to attach 10 
drop wires to a messenger strand by 
the use of cable spinner? 

A. Although there is no objection 
to this method. Its use, however, is not 
recommended except in instances where 
it is required to meet an 
condition. 
manent, 


emergency 
If the service is to be per- 

the use of cable will prove 

more economical in the long run. 


Q. What precautions should be ob- 
served when using a breakdown voltage 
for cable testing? 

A. Opinions differ greatly with ref- 
erence to the use of high direct current 
voltages to break down high resistance 
cable trouble. It is generally agreed, 
however, that this system should be 
used only in those cases where the 
fault resistance is so high that it will 
not pass testing current. In the ordi- 
nary course of events, this will be over 
2,000 ohms. Sometimes it is possible 
to break down faults having a _ re- 
sistance as high as 50,000 ohms by 
the proper use of a suitable voltage. 

In the case of a wet cable, the fault 
resistance on each pair should be meas- 


eae Woes 
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ured with an ohmmeter and the pair 
having the lowest fault resistance useq 
for the breakdown. 


Usually the breakdown voltave jg 
applied directly across the faulty pair 
selected for the attempt. However, 
when a ground or cross is involved, 
the breakdown voltage should be con- 
nected to the crossed conductors or 
between ground and the grounded 
conductors. 

Because of the high voltage involved, 
extreme care must be observed in 
making the breakdown test. Serious 
shock may result if exposed terminals 
or wires are touched by workmen. Al] 
bridged apparatus must be removed 
from the cable pairs involved. This 
includes the jumpers at the main frame 
and all the drops connected to these 
pairs. 


Q. What 


are the advantages to be 


gained by the use of stainless steel 
messenger strand? 
A. Certain types of stainless steel 


strand are highly resistant to corro- 


sion from most industrial gases and 
sea salts. 

Although stainless steel will usually 
assume a brownish or black discolora- 
tion after installation, 


the life or 


this has no 
effect on 
strand. 

One 
salt 


strength of the 
test states that in 
with no 
copper does not lose any of its strength 
in 1212 


loses 60 


report of a 
atmospheres, abrasion, 
years; however, galvanized 
per cent and 
in the same period of 


bare steel 100 


per cent time. 

In spite of the fact that sea sand, 
wind blown, rapidly erodes both cop- 
per and galvanized, it has little or no 
effect on some types of stainless steel. 
eee 


new central ofiice, 
she yuld 


. ° , 9 
be placed on each yertical main frame: 


©. In planning a 


how many pairs of protectors 


A. This will depend primarily upon 
the size of the office and the floor 
space available. 

Modern main frames usually accom- 
modate 100, 150 or 200 pairs of pro- 
tectors per vertical section. As a rule, 
the smaller offices utilize the 100-pair 
and the larger offices, 200-pair verti- 
cals. 

The 150-pair vertical is not gener 
ally considered desirable at the pres 
ent time since it complicates ca!ing 
and requires excessive floor space. [he 
200-pair vertical arrangement us lly 
proves the more desirable fo. he 
medium and larger exchanges . 
conserves floor space and simp!:'1es 


cable splicing in the cable vault 
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There's one case study in the Automatic Electric laboratory that is never 
marked ''closed.'' Engineers are always probing every feature of Strowger switch 
construction and operation to further increase switch life. Exhaustive analyses 


of life tests, new materials and new production machinery cover every little 


detail. 


It is significant that only the details receive this attention — for nothing 
has ever successfully challenged the basic design of the Strowger switch! Yet, 
even a change in one detail adds to switch life. Changes in materials, fabricat- 
ing methods and design details exemplify this continuing search for improve- 
ment. And though each change improves switch life or performance, switches 


always remain interchangeable; existing equipment never becomes obsolete. 


Strowger Automatic switches installed thirty years ago are still giving 
dependable service. Continual improvement promises even longer life for the 
equipment now being made. That is an assurance you receive only with Strowger 
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MAINTENANCE TESTING EQUIPMENT 


By JOHN A. BRACKEN 


T IS said that the quality of tele- 

phonic speech transmission is de- 

pendent upon such factors as the 
reproduced speech being audible, upon 
the accuracy of its reproduction, and 
upon the degree of uniformity with 
respect to all these factors. Further, 
that the degree of loudness of tele- 
phonically transmitted speech is di- 
rectly dependent upon the amplitude of 
each of the separate components of 
the voice currents in the telephone re- 
ceiver and on the efficiency of the 
receiver and the sensitivity of the 
listener’s ear throughout the whole 
range of speech frequency. The re- 
ceived voice current is, in turn, de- 
pendent on the efficiency of the tele- 
phone transmitter and on the 
attenuation resulting from the central 
office, line and station equipment char- 
acteristics. 


By attenuation is meant the de- 
crease in intensity value, or amplitude 
of an electric current between the 
transmitting and receiving ends. The 
value of variable voice currents may 
not be the same in all parts of the 
circuit at any given instant, but may 
decrease gradually as the distance 
from the transmitting end of the line 
increases. This reduction is said to be 
caused by the resistance of the tele- 
phone circuit conductors, insulation re- 
sistance, and relative values of the 
distributed inductance and capacitance. 

Any 
mission 


circuit used for 
possesses the 
erties: (1) Resistance; 
(8) capacitance—the two conductors 
of a telephone circuit and the 
lating material between them, act as a 


speech trans- 
following prop- 
(2) inductance; 


insu- 


capacitor, and (4) conductance—a 
term used to indicate the conducting 
power for an electric current. 

The anticipation and reduction of 
station transmission troubles can be 
accomplished by providing the ex- 


change local test desk with a transmis- 
sion test feature. This can be used 
for the purpose of performing trans- 
mission tests on new station installa- 
tions, trouble reports, investigation of 
poor transmission complaints, ete. 
This equipment usually embodies the 
following features: 
(1) Provision for 
test, between the 
staller, repairman 
(2) An adjustable rheostat for re- 
ducing the battery supply (common 
battery system) current through the 


making a talking 
tester and an in- 
or customer 
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PART XXIII. The preceding 
article in this series appeared in 
the Aug. 13 issue, p. 19. 











telephone set transmitter to a definite 
value adapted to tests on all station 
loops. This equalizes the battery sup- 
ply losses and minimizes differences in 
attenuation the various line cir- 
cuits tested, which will provide a defi- 
nite condition as a basis of transmis- 
sion comparison. 
(3) Artificial 
sisting of connected that 
they have approximately the 
characteristics (electrically) as 


on 


line—a network con- 
resistors so 
same 

the 


ified minimum, and local instruction 
requires that the current be reduced, 








it is accomplished by adjusting the 
rheostat until the required value is 
indicated on the milliammeter. 

During the test the tester should 
talk directly into the transmitter, 
maintaining a natural conversational 
tone of voice, neither too low nor too 
loud. At the same time instruction 
should be given to the other person to 
insure his speaking into the station 
telephone set transmitter at the proper 
level. 

y 


» judging the test conversation, 
é ‘lowing should be considered: 
Necessity of repetition. 


2) Poor sound volume. 
























































actual line being tested. The artificial 3) Quality, that is, the distinctness 
line is designed to produce approxi- clarity of the conversation. The 
mately 10, 20 and 30 decibel steps, lity may be poor in some cases 
thus, representing the degree of trans- ° @n though the volume is good. 
mission obtained and in this manner At this time the workman at the 
_—-. > 
— wrwn 
ARTIFICIAL LINE NE RK 
STA oo 
TEL 
SET TIP 
Fig. 1 
more readily detecting the difference in station is requested to listen fo 


the artificial 
disconnected 


the transmission when 
line is connected to and 
from the test circuit. 

In order to make a transmission test, 
the handset is removed from its cradle 


at the station. This may cause the 
current flow as observed on the milli- 
ammeter to fluctuate temporarily. 


However, when the meter needle comes 
to rest, the normal current flow can 
be observed. The current value should 
not be less than the minimum specified 
for the particular exchange area. 

If the current is less than the mini- 
mum (assuming 40 MA) it indicates 
high resistance in the line or station 
apparatus. If the test shows that the 
current value is greater than the spec- 





noisy transmitter or cords. At 
same time, the tester listens fo 
noise on the line and watches 
-lilliammeter for current flow fluct 
tions not caused by the conversat! 
If any of these conditions occur, 


is an indication of transmission trou! 


and should be located and cleared 

A typical arrangement of transm 
sion testing equipment common to ct 
tain types of local test circuits 
shown (with connecting keys omitté 
in Fig. 1 and arranged to cut in ¢ 
artificial line network between the 


peating coil and the induction c¢ 
located in the tester’s equipment 
circuit. 
(To be continued) 
TELEPHO! 
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Sterne IS a complete, “all-i ne” test instrument which 








provides complete testing fac‘ s for maintenance of tele- 
phone and carrier current circ from the central station to NINE OUTSTANDING 
the subscriber desk set. DBM r ngs, in addition to normal FEATURES! 
a-c voltage, d-c voltage, cur’ nt and resistance ranges are 
included. 1. DBM Readings at Carrier Current 
| This new analyzer, Model 7 Type 5 has been designed in Frequencies. 
: cooperation with telephone a railway signal engineers to 2. Readings to —20 dbm. 
— measure low level speech circu_.s with a minimum disturbance 3. Line Bridging. 
of these circuits. The instrument is ungrounded and requires 4. Line Terminating 600 Ohm). 
no external source of power for operation. This eliminates all 
. ae ‘ : eee 5. Temperature Compensated 0 to110°F. 
problems of unbalance on transmission lines or signal circuits. 
The a-c response is essentially flat to SOKC within 1 db over 6. Ungrounded Self-powered Unit. 
the range —20 to +22 dbm and is usable for comparative db 7. long 3.6” Scale-Arc Calibrated in 
readings at all common carrier current frequencies above ’2 db Steps. 
5OKC. 8. Complete a-c Voltage and d-c Volt- 
Ask your local Weston representative for complete informa- age, Current and Resistance Ranges. 
tion on this new communication tester, or write Weston 9. Compact, Portable, Lightweight. 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 576 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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IME is an important element in 

the life of every human being. 

Some have time on their hands. 
Others are pressed for time — there 
are not enough hours in the day to 
accomplish all they desire to do. Some 
folks are never on time; others are 
always ahead of time. No matter what 
our station in life may be, we are 
governed by time. Consequently, many 
fail to find time to live. 

The old proverb “Only a fool hur- 
ries” was written in the days when 
human beings lived at a slower pace. 
Today a certain amount of speed is 
necessary in order to keep up with the 
times. The fly in the ointment is, hurry 
becomes a habit—the tendency is to go 
faster and faster with the result that 
many reach the end of the road too 
soon. 

Hurry builds tension, and tension is 
today’s number one gremlin. It not 
only squanders energy, but it can take 
all of the joy out of day to day living. 
frequently starts at the be- 
ginning of the day. Arising 10 or 15 
minutes schedule, the hurry 
reach the office at the 
scheduled hour. The tension keeps 
piling up until the end of the day 


Tension 


behind 
begins — to 


when you are thoroughly exhausted. 
It is not the physical act of hurrying 
as much as it is the anxiety and 
pressure created. And once _ tension 
mounts, it’s very difficult to let go. 
persons are afflicted with 
It becomes a habit to hurry 
and, when it is well fixed, it takes 
deliberate planning to break it. A 
simple beginning is to hit a different 
pace in walking. Instead of walking 
in a jerky, tense way, walk smoothly, 
with arms and face relaxed too. 


Many 
hurryitis. 


Being an ahead-of-timer, it has al- 
ways been difficult for me to understand 
why persons will fail to rise in time to 
have a leisurely breakfast, read the 
morning paper, and prepare to go to 
the office, arriving there in time to 
take a deep breath before starting the 
work of the day. 

In an article on “Tension” it was 
stated, “One career girl found herself 
living at high trigger tension, under 
constant pressure and 10 minutes late 
all day long. She slowed her pace by 
allowing herself a 15 minute leeway 
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carried through the 
worked miracles. 


entire day. It 
Simply allowing an 
extra quarter hour smoothed the whole 
day. She was no longer ruffled by 
red lights, traffic, or slow pedestrians. 
She stopped crowding appointments, 
kept her time margin and found to 
her amazement that she accomplished 
more. But most important of all, she 
learned to live serenely.” 

Another case was cited of a run- 
down underweight who was advised 
to rest for 30 minutes before lunch 
and dinner. But she was a clerk in a 
store — could she rest 
lunch? One day, in desperation, she 
went into a church and there in the 
quietness she found peace of mind and 
renewed strength. 
spent half of her 
each day. 

“Take time to live” 
It is conducive to good health and will 
result in 


where before 


From then on she 


lunch hour there 


is sound advice. 
greater joy in living. We 
can only accomplish a certain amount 
in a day. So why develop hurryitis? 

In observing the work of operators 
at a switchboard, tension is easily 
detected. It is reflected in the opera- 
tor’s voice and movements. The voice 
is usually high pitched and the move- 
ments are jerky in establishing and 


taking down connections, stamping 
tickets, ete. The calm operator, who 
does a smooth job, almost always com- 
pletes a greater number of calls in the 
Same period of time. She is also less 
tired at the end of the day and ready 


for an evening of pleasure and relaxa- 





ATTENTION 
USITA Convention Goers! 


The Traffic Committee of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has issued an 
invitation to members of all In- 
dependent telephone companies 
to send in questions which they 
would like to have answered at 
the traffic conference during the 
forthcoming USITA convention 
in October. All questions should 
be sent to E. T. Burgess, Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, 


Ohio. 











tion. Tension also creates irritability 
This, too, is reflected in the operator’s 
voice and manner in dealing with cus- 
tomers and in her contacts with distant 
operators. As operators remark 0c- 
casion, “She is always ready to snap 
your head off if you so much as ask 
her a question.” 

It is particularly important that 
those in a supervisory capacity develop 
a serene demeanor. A tense superviso1 
can upset an entire operating force. Of 
course, this applies to chief operators, 
too. As the head of her department 
she should never display hurry het 
contacts with operators and _ supervi- 
sors and, if they are disturbed, she 
should make a special effort to remair 
calm under all circumstances. Her atti- 
tude will be reflected in the operating 
force and will relieve tension which is 
a most disturbing factor in a centra 
office. 


Traffic Questions 


(1) In reading a caleulagraph stam} 
if the position of a _ pointe! 
on a stamp makes the numbe! 
of seconds doubtful, which num- 
ber should be used in determin- 
ing the chargeable time? 


(2) When you are ready to release 
a trunk from a manual or DSA 
board, should you wait for a dis 


connect signal? 
(3) How long should the initial ring 
be when ringing on toll cults 
and ringdown trunks? 
(4) If you do not have 
holder, where should the cKe 


a LICKE 


be placed during conversation. 
(5) What action should be taken by 
supervisor when an oper: re 
ports a “No trunk” condi 


Answers are presented on pa 


VV 


Resigns Managerial Positior 
Paul Rynor has resigned as maiage! 
of the Brighton (Iowa) Mutua! [ele 


phone Co. and is now employed the 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. He hae 
been manager of the telephone com 


pany for five years. 
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Recommends Higher Rates for 
Carnegie, Okla., Company 

An increase in exchange rates upon 
conversion of the plant from magneto 
to common battery operation has been 


recommended for the Carnegie Tele- 
phone Co. by Paul R. Reed, Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission referee. 

Switching rates of the company 
would also be increased from 33% 
cents to 50 cents a month on Jan. 1, 
1950. About 80 per cent of the ex- 
change subscribers signed petitions or 
returned cards favoring the raises in 
monthly rates and three representatives 
of switching lines, present at the hear- 
ing, agreed also to increases. 

New recommended exchange rates 
are: susiness, one-party, $3.50; resi- 
dence, one-party, $2.25; two-party (a 


new classification at the exchange), 
$2.00. 

M. F. Wright, manager of the com- 
pany, testified that in the conversion 


from magneto to common battery type 
of service he will expend from $20,000 
to $25,000 in additions to the plant, in- 
cluding $7,000 on a new switchboard. 
He has about 375 subscribers and 
switches 13 rural lines, with 155 tele- 
phones. 


Vv 


Virginia T&T's Rate Case 
Postponed Until Apr. 1, 1950 

The Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion has continued until Apr. 1, 1950, 
the rate case of Virginia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Charlottesville. 

It had been planned to resume hear- 
ings on the case Oct. 3. The matter 
was continued at the request of the 
City of Charlottesville, the County of 
Albemarle and the Albemarle Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A $40,000 bond was placed on the 
company to reimburse subscribers in 
event the temporary rates are ruled 
too high and are revoked. 

The temporary increases will raise 
the month}¥ rates for one-party busi- 
ness from $5.75 to $7.50 and for one- 
party residence from $3.25 to $4.25. 

An 
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application for an increase in 


rates by the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. also is pending before 
the commission. The next hearing on 
it was scheduled for Sept. 138. 


Vv 


Plans Discontinuance of 
Service to All Handbooks 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has officially notified the 
state authorities of Rhode Island that 
telephone service used in connection 
with gambling operations will be dis- 
continued and reported to the proper 
police departments. The company filed 
a regulation last spring stating that 
its service is furnished subject to the 
condition that it will not be used for 
unlawful purposes. 


the 
occasion has service when it 
was apparent that it was wanted for 
bookie operations. In cases where po- 
lice have raided handbooks, they have 
seized the telephone equipment, using 
it for evidence when necessary. The 
company has informed police in the 
past when it suspected that telephones 
were being illegally used. 


VV 


For some years company on 


denied 


Warren, Ohio, Company 
Seeks Rate Increase 

The Warren Telephone Co. has peti- 
tioned the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission for authority to increase rates 
at its Warren Newton Falls 
changes. 

Higher rates requested by the com- 
pany would increase its annual 
enues by $181,614. 


Vv 


and ex- 


rev- 


Receives Rate Increase 
For Kansas Exchanges 

The Kansas Corporation Commission 
on Sept. 7 approved rate increases for 
five Kansas exchanges of the American 
Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo., but 
denied increases sought for two others. 
Rates will be raised at Clyde, Durham, 
Morland, Oskaloosa and Westphalia. 


Increases sought for the Kincaid and 


Pomona exchanges were denied. 


Tries to Get Higher Rates 
For Telephone Solicitors 


Efforts of the Toledo (Ohio) City 
Council to curb telephone solicitors by 
charging them higher telephone rates 


have been frowned upon by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. 

Harry M. Miller, commission chair- 
man, in answer to a referral from the 
city council, stated that it 
impractical to put into effect a higher 
rate 


would be 


discourage certain 


types of telephone solicitations. 


designed to 
difference between those 
who perform a worthy service by such 
solicitations, and 
nuisance, he admitted. 


There is a 


those who create a 

However, he added, “‘The very house- 
wife who complains would be indignant 
if her church or lodge had to pay a 
higher telephone rate whenever mem- 
bers attempted a for 
tickets.” 

Mr. Miller also pointed to the 
culty of enforcing such a highe 


sale bazaar 


adding, “It always has been held 
an unenforceable law is no law 
“Any such legislation would m« 
litigat 
based upon discrimination against 


be inviting interminable 


tain classes of telephone subscrib« 
the commission 


chairman conclud 
his informal opinion. 
The suggestion for the highe 
phone rate was made last mont! 
the council heard for the third 


this year complaints from hous« 


“nuisance” telephone cal 


Vv 


lilinois Commission Grants 
Southwestern Bell Increase 

The 
on Sept. 9 granted the Southwé 
Bell 


increase. 


against 


Illinois Commerce Comn 


Telephone Co. a temporary 


The increase granted will rais« 
average cost of different types of 
ice approximately 30 per cent. 

The increase will bring in an 
mated $890,000 additional revenue. 
company 
year. 


had sought $1,354,000 n 
per 


i 


The company serves the area aro. id 
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SERIES 500 


‘ 
: | 7 . . . . 
POWERS... construction and maintenance bodies 


This is one of many POWERS Bodies designed specifically for line construction and 
a maintenance work. Readily accessible storage space is provided for tools, fittings, 
parts, ladders, derrick, rope, wire — in fact everything that’s needed for line work. 
Various models, available for all standard truck chassis, are built to specifications 
which may be modified to fit your individual requirements. 





POWERS Bodies are also available for construction, maintenance, and service opera- 


tions in all phases of the public utility industry. Write for complete information. 
i 









SERIES 25 & 35—-General Service AERIAL LADDER — Rotates SERIES 300 — Platform Body. 
Body. Equipped with shelves, 360° at various angles of elevation. Ideal for pole erection and other 
bins, and material hooks. Models _In several lengths for mounting on heavy duty operations in connec- 
for %, ¥% and 1 ton chassis. light or heavy duty units. tion with line construction. 


UTILITY BODY DIVISION 
| McCABE-POWERS AUTO BODY CO. 
’ per SCS. 5900 N. BROADWAY « ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
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East St. Louis. It had granted its em- 
ployes two wage increases since the 
war while keeping the rates of 1941 in 
effect. 

Southwestern has estimated its losses 
for 1949 at $1,370,000 and those from 
intrastate business in 1948 at $774,741. 

The projected loss for 1950, the com- 
pany said, is $769,077. 


Vv 


FCC Fixes Depreciation 
Rates For New Jersey Bell 

New depreciation rates for the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. have been 
fixed by the Federal Communications 
Commission. The commission said the 
new rates would reduce proposed op- 
erating charges for the year by about 
$1,300,000 and would set 1949 rates at 
about $13,700,000. 


The FCC announcement said the 
order involves disallowance of a pro- 
posed increase in depreciation for 


manual central office equipment in con- 
nection with dial conversions. 

The rates were developed in consul- 
tation with the New Jersey Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners and com- 
pany representatives. Similar rates 
were prescribed several weeks ago for 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. and 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. 


Vv 


Sale of Three Michigan 
Companies Approved 

The Michigan Public Com- 
mission recently approved the sale of 
the Lyons Telephone Co. and the Meta- 
mora-Richfield Telephone Co. to the 
Fulton Telephone Co. 


Service 


Approval was also given to the sale 
of the Prescott Telephone Co. by Mable 
Thompson and Dorothy Green to Carl 
F. and Ardra L. Toland; and the sale 
of the Mecosta Telephone Co. by C. N. 
Wilbur to Seraphine M. and Harriet R. 
Minkel. 


The commission also approved the 
following rates for the Mecosta com- 
pany: 

Old New Rate 
Rates Mag. Cc. B 
One-party 
business eeu $3.75 $4.00 


Two-party 
business .... 3.25 3.50 
One-party 


residence 1.67 3.00 3.25 
Two-party 

residence 1.50 2.75 3.00 
Four-party 

residence 1.50 2.25 2.50 
Rural business. 1.75 3.25 me 
Rural residence 1.50 2.25 — 
Service station. .50 20 — 
30 


Cooperative to Move in 
On Company's Territory 

The North Carolina Rural Electrifi- 
cation Authority on Sept. 8 gave per- 
mission to incorporate a_ telephone 
cooperative seeking to serve an area 
now served by the 
Telephone Co. 


Central Carolina 

The group, to be known as the Oak 
tidge-Stokesdale-Summerfield Tele- 
phone Membership, with headquarters 
at Summerfield, N. 
458 
Rockingham 


C., plans to serve 
Guilford, Forsyth, 
Stokes counties. It 
hopes to get federal aid for a system, 
but if this is not received the members 
plan to finance the system themselves. 


customers in 
and 


Central Carolina was ordered by the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
several months ago to give up opera- 
tions in the territory 
from another source becomes available. 


Vv 
Higher Rates Replace Tolls 


Telephone toll charges between Wil- 
mington, N. C., and Carolina and Kure 
Beaches will be 


when service 


discontinued next 
spring if a majority of subscribers of 
the Carolina Beach exchange agree to 
bring their monthly rates up to those 
of Wilmington, under a plan submitted 
by the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


VV 
Borrows From Bank and RFC 
The Georgia Public Service Com- 


mission recently authorized the Stand- 
ard Telephone Co., Cornelia, to borrow 
$30,000 at 4 per cent from the First 
National Bank of and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. The term 
of the 


Cornelia 
loans is 10 years. 


Vv 


Dismisses Complaint Petition 
Upon request of telephone subscrib- 


ers, the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, on Sept. 7, dismissed their 
petition for improved service at the 


Red Rock, Okla., exchange of the South- 
Associated Telephone Co., 
Lubbock, Tex. The company had made 


western 


the improvements asked for. 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Kansas Corporation Commission 

Sept. 19: Hearing on application of 
Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Kan., for authority to 
change rates. 

Sept. 23: Hearing on application of 
Olsburg (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to change rates. 

Sept. 28. Hearing on application of 
Utica (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to change rates. 


Sept. 23: Hearing on applicatio: of 
Logan (Kan.) Telephone Co. for av. 
thority to change rates. 

Oct. 31: Continued hearing on a)pli- 
cation of Southwestern Bell Telep ion 
Co. for authority to change rate 


New York Public Service Commission 

Sept. 12 to 15: Hearing on petitio, 
of New York Telephone Co. for avy- 
thority to increase rates. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

Oct. 4: Hearing on application of 
residents of Bressie Township, 
County, to have that area 
open territory. 

Oct. 5: Hearing on applicatio: 
the Chattanooga, Okla., Chamber . 
Commerce for improved service fron 
the Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
Brownwood, Tex. 

Oct. 12: Commission investigation of 
service of Oklahoma-Arkansas  Tele- 
phone Co., Poteau. 


die 


dec ired 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
Sept. 14: Hearing on application of 
Inter-County Telephone Co., D 
for authority to increase rates. 
Sept. 14: 


irand, 


Hearing on complaint of 
Waupaca County Hospital against 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Telephone Co. re- 
garding classification of 


Vv 


Bell Companies Offer 
School-to-Home Service 

The now can be taken 
directly to homes, or even to the bed- 


service 


classroom 


sides of handicapped children who aré 
unable to go to This is 


possible intercommunication 


school. made 
by an 
service linking 
offered by telephone companies asso- 
ciated with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
According to 


schools and _ homes 


AT&T's 
publication, the equipment consists of 


Long Lines 


a portable classroom cabinet contain- 
ing a combination speaker-microphone 
and a separate amplifier, both located 
at the the 
student there is a cabinet with a 


school. For home-confined 


com- 
bined amplified and  speaker-micro- 
phones equipped with a “listen-talk” 
switch and volume control. 

When the switch is on “listen” the 
student can hear the voice of his 
teacher at school and the recitations 
of other students there. When called 
upon to recite, the child at home flips 
the switch to “talk” and his voice 1S 
carried to his classroom. If th: di- 
capped student is in a class that ves 
from room to room during t ay; 
the portable school cabinet be 


moved with the class and plug I 
where needed. 
VV 

Missouri Company Sold 

The Randol District Telephone A‘ 
sociation has been sold to the Sout east 
Missouri Telephone Co., Cape rar- 
deau, Mo. 

TELEPHONY 
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Wace-Hour Law Changed 
For “White Collar” Employes 

Thirty days’ notice of revisions he 
proposes to adopt in regulations gov- 
erning exemption of certain so-called 
“white-collar” employes from the mini- 
mum wage and overtime pay provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act—the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law—was an- 
nounced recently by Wm. R. McComb, 
Administrator of the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions. 

Last substantially revised in 
the regulations affect some 
They contain 
responsibilities, 


1940, 
2,500,000 
of 
levels, 


employes. “tests” 


juties, salary 
and other basic requirements for em- 
ployers to apply in determining which 
f their employes may be exempt from 
the wage and hour provisions of the 
law as an “executive,” 
“local 
salesman” 


The 
luty 


“administra- 
tive,” retailing,” or “outside 
type of employe. 

proposed revisions clarify the 
regulations 
for the five types of employes involved, 
and change the salary for 
exemption of type of em- 
week, and 
and “professional” 
type of employe from $200 a month to 
week. A provision would 
shorten the exemption test for salaried 
employes of these three types who re- 
ceive at least $100 a week. 


requirements of the 


necessary 
“executive” 
$30 to 


” 


ploye from $55 a 


for “administrative 


M0 a 


new 


Mr. McComb said the proposed re- 
visions would not materially change the 
number of “white collar” employes af- 


fected, but would clarify application 
if the regulations to such employes, 
thus reducing the risk of unwitting 


violations through improper classifica- 


tion of exempt and non-exempt em- 


ployes 


Among the basic requirements for 


exemption under the proposed regula- 


tions are: (1) “Executive” employes 
must perform managerial duties; (2) 
‘administrative’ employes must  per- 
form office or non-manual field work 


f substantial importance in the man- 


agement or operation of the business; 


(5) “professional” employes must per- 
form work requiring advanced knowl- 
edge a field of science or learning 

Y perform creative work in an artistic 
feld; (4) “loeal retailing” employes 
must make retail sales mostly intra- 
state i) nature; and (5) “outside sales- 
men” lust be engaged to sell, away 
‘rom heir employer’s place of busi- 
hess, 

Tex’ of the proposed changes in the 
regul: ms (Part 541 of the Code of 
Feder tegulations) appears in the 
Sept. 0 Federal Register, together 
vith tice of opportunity to submit 
vritte’ comments within 30 days. 


SEPTE’ (BER 17, 1949 


Final action will be announced by 
the administrator sometime after 
piration of the 30-day period. 


ei- 


Mr. McComb’s proposed revisions are 
based on a detailed report and recom- 
mendations submitted to him by Harry 
Weiss, a branch director of the divi- 
sions, who served as presiding officer 
during the 22-day sessions of a public 
hearing, ending in January, 1948, on 
proposals to amend the 
More than 100 witnesses, principally 
representatives of management and 
labor, appeared at the hearing, and 
approximately 200 briefs and exhibits 


regulations. 
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were filed before, during and following 
the hearing. 

Mr. Weiss’ report and recommenda- 
tions, which includes interpretations of 
some of the terms in the proposed regu- 
lations, also was made public Sept. 10. 

Major changes in the proposed revi- 
sions are: 


For “Executive” type of exemption: 

(1) Employe must receive salary of 
at least $55 a week. (The present sal- 
ary requirement is $30 a week.) 

(2) Employe’s 


non-exempt work— 


activities not “directly and closely re- 
must 


lated” to his executive functions 


m Missour! 
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UPPER DARBY (Phila.) PA. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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not exceed 20 per cent of his own 
weekly hours worked. (At present, the 
regulations describe non-exempt work 
as work performed by non-exempt em- 
ployes generally and limit non-ex- 
empt work of “executive” employes to 
20 per cent of weekly hours worked 
by non-exempt employes under his 
supervision. ) 

(3) Employe who receives salary of 
at least $100 a week could be exempt 
on the basis of a shortened test. (At 
present, the regulations do not provide 
a shortened test for exemption of 
higher-salaried employes.) 

For “Administrative” 
emption : 

(1) Employe must receive salary, or 
fees, at rate of at least $75 a week. 
(The present requirement is $200 a 
month.) 

(2) Employe’s primary duty must 
consist of the performance of office or 
non-manual field work directly related 
to management policies or general busi- 
ness operations of his employer or his 
employer’s customers, and his non-ex- 
empt work—activities not “directly and 
closely related” to his administrative 
duties—is limited to 20 per cent of 
his weekly hours worked. (At present, 
the regulations do not clearly specify 
a primary duty test for “administra- 
tive” employes and contain no provi- 
sion permitting performance of non- 
exempt work.) 

(3) Employe who receives salary or 
fees, at rate of $100 or more a week 
could be exempt on basis of a short- 
ened test. (At present, the regulations 
do not provide any shortened test for 
exemption of higher-salaried employes. ) 

For “Professional” type of exemp- 
tion: 


type of ex- 


(1) Employe must receive salary, or 
fees, at rate of at least $75 a week. 
(The present requirement is $200 a 
month.) 

(2) Employe must have as his pri- 
mary duty (a) work requiring knowl- 
edge of advanced type in a field of 
science or learning, or (b) must per- 
form original and creative work in an 
artistic field, and his non-exempt work 
—activities not “an essential part of 
and necessarily incident” to his profes- 
sional duties—is limited to 20 per cent 
of his own weekly hours worked. (Now, 
the regulations do not clearly specify 
a primary duty test for “professional” 
employes and limit their non-exempt 
work to 20 per cent of weekly hours 
worked by non-exempt employes.) 

(3) Employe who receives salary, or 
fees, at rate of $100 or more a week 
could be exempt on basis of shortened 
test. (At present, the regulations do 
not provide any shortened test for ex- 
emption of higher salaried employes.) 

(No changes are proposed in the 
salary requirements now in effect in 
the regulations for employes in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands.) 

For “Local Retailing” 
Salesman” type of exemptions: 

As at present, there would be no 
salary requirement for these types of 
employes. 

“Outside salesman” employe’s duties 
would be expanded to include obtaining 
orders or contracts for services, as well 
as for the use of facilities. 

For both types of employes, non-ex- 
empt work would continue to be limited 
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to 20 per cent of weekly hours worked 
by non-exempt employes of the em- 
ployer. 





and “Outside 


Public 
Relations 


(Continued from page 15) 





If time permitted we could consider 
your relations with stockholders, sup- 
pliers, competitors and the many other 
publics with which you deal, but I’m 
sure that you recognize that each of 
these publics constitutes a specific prob- 
lem in your over-all public relations 
program. 

For Step No. 9, let’s look at this 
group we call the general public, 
which includes all the publics we have 
been talking about plus many others. 
These are the people who can vote us 
in or out of business. Now, it’s pretty 
hard for us individually to do much 
about this great mass of people, but 
collectively, much progress can be 
made. I think must 
ways and means to give all the people 
a greater stake in the free enterprise 
systems. It is not enough to continually 
assure the public that business is look- 
ing out for the public interest, business 
must demonstrate the fact. Some busi- 
ness organizations have contributed 
generously to our national life, through 
scholarships, endowments, research 
projects and more material gifts. It is 
to be hoped that this trend will con- 
tinue and be expanded. 


business devise 


It is very obvious that if everyone 
in this country felt that he had a real 
stake in the future of private enter- 
prise, nothing could dislodge it from 
our national economy. The state of the 
stock market today is a case in point. 
Why are investors shying away from 
putting their money into the private 
enterprise system? Is it because they 
fear manipulation of their capital? 
Government regulations have almost 
eliminated that danger. Is it because 
they are concerned over the way that 
business is financing its development 
through profits? I don’t know (after 
all a college professor is usually pretty 
far removed from the stock market), 
but I do know that every investor who 
puts his money in high-grade securi- 
ties is going to think twice before he 
votes his dividend-payer out of busi- 
ness. Perhaps the present campaign of 
brokerage houses to interest the small 
investor is one answer; perhaps the 
open-end investment trust where his 
funds are carefully managed is another 
—but, whatever it is, it is something 
for business collectively to think about. 


And now, in conclusion, Step No. 10. 
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It's the copper-protected alloy 







core that gives Copperweld 
Wire its permanent streng! 
strength 2 to 3 times greater 
hard-drawn copper wire. An 
thick copper covering insepa 
molten-welded to the steel as 
permanent protection against 


Having the best electrical 
ductance of any high-strength 
ductor, Copperweld Line Wire 
vides excellent voice transmi 
and is ideal for high frequenc 
cuits. It is light in weight, pli 


easy to string . . . and is espe 


suited for long span constru 
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GRIP-FLEX 38 2a ¥ The Ideal 
INSULATOR TIE i use with ¢ 
weld Line 














































































































































































The same dependable Slack Pul- 
ler, but with a ratchet added. This 
type of handle enables the opera- 
tor to pull slack with the Little 
Giant Slack Puller, requiring even 
less effort than would be needed 


with the conventional model. 


The correct tool for those who use the 
Puller day after day. 


raytheon rectifilters'! 


verting from AC to DC. 


For more than a decade, leading inde- 
pendent telephone companies have 
found that Raytheon Rectifilters are the 
most economical and efficient way to 
supply steady DC power to PBX boards 


directly from an AC source. 


With no moving parts, the Raytheon 
Rectifilter requires neither adjustment 
nor maintenance. It will outlast many 
sets of batteries, release wires carrying 
charging current from central office to 
subscribers’ PBX boards for revenue 
producing service, and minimize power 


cost because of high efficiency in con- 


Dry disc rectifying units and other com- 
ponents are designed for long-life, 
trouble-free service. The Raytheon Rec- 
tifilter will end your telephone power 
problems. Just plug it in, close the door 


—and forget it! 





RFR 1044-G RECTIFILTER WITH DOOR OPEN 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Outdoor pole type arrester pro- 
vides lightning protection and 
atmospheric static drain for five 
pairs of open-wire circuits, or for 
drop wires and cables leading to 
unprotected terminals. 


Equipped with: 


1. Single piece molded Bakelite insu- 
lation and fanning strip for strength 
and high resistance. Fanning strip 
is closed with a thin film of Bake- 
lite until drops are run. 


Non-corrosive metal hood, Ever- 
dur studs and galvanized mounting 
bracket for long service life. 


Phosphor-bronze spring clips to 
accommodate Cook Tru-Gap non- 
grounding lightning dischargers. 








KOPPERS 
CREOSOTE 


tracked for its first decking repairs after 14 
uninterrupted years of service. Usual life 
of untreated car decking is about 5 years. 


This car, with pressure 


creosoted decking, was side- 


Not only did pressure-creosoting cut main- 
tenance costs; it prolonged the revenue- 
producing life of the car. 
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POLES 
30 YEARS 


expectancy of more than go years. 


On the average, Pressure 


Pres 


sure-creosoting otters proved performance 


and dependability. 





Creosoted Poles have a life 








PILES 
30 YEARS 


against decay and marine borers. Many 


Pressure-Creosoted Piles 
give unrivalled protection 


creosoted marine piling installations are 
reported sound and serviceable after more 
than 30 years of use. Pressure-creosoting 
lowers maintenance costs. 





BRIDGES 
40 YEARS 


bridges which is still in use after more than 


This is one of several pres 
sure-creosoted timber 
10 years. The resistance of pressure-creo 
soted bridges to decay, year in and year 
out, assures uninterrupted service and low 


annual replacement costs. 





TIES 
25 YEARS 


ol pressure-creosoted ties | 


Pressure-creosoting pays off 


to railroads. The long life 


25 years isn’t 
unusual) has cut replacement costs $88, 


500,00 annually. 


= All Standard Specifications 
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ERS CREOSOTE 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. - 





Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


We are down now to the thing ‘hat 
many of you may have thought of as 
public relations before this discussion 
was opened—chiefly, publicity, acver- 
tising and the many other means of 
communicating with the public—radio, 
films, exhibits, speeches, ete. I do not 
want to underestimate their  in:por- 
tance, but publicity alone will not make 
good public relations if the rest of the 
things we have mentioned 
garded. I have stressed the necessity 
of conducting your business in a way 


are sre- 


that merits public approval, but it is 


equally necessary to tell the peopk 
what you are doing. Any means you 
can use to get over your story is part 


of your public relations progran 


However, let me emphasize one thing 
in this connection. Despite the size 
your advertising and publicity budget, 
despite the many channels of comn 
nication that you use, it is 10 to on 
that the best public relations mediun 
you have are the people who kno 
you best—your employes, your commu 


nity, your stockholders and your cus 
tomers. I have always believed this, but 
recently I had substantiation. A larg: 
middle tooK a po 
to find out, not only how 
the company, but 
their 


west oil company 
people liked 
how they 


received 
impressions. Of the people w 


liked the company, 78 per cent of then 


said they received their good impres 
sion through other people. And of 
those who disliked the company, 72 
per cent of them said they receive 
their bad impression through oth 
people. 

If there is one thing I have sa 
worth remembering, I hope it is this 
What people who know you best sa) 
about you is the No. 1 facto you 
public relations program. And _ what 
they say about you will depend, not o 
words but deeds—the policies y lay 
down and the way you conduct you 
affairs. Was it Confucius who said 
“What you are shouts so mucl at 


than what you say, I cannot hea 


VV 


Telling Time by "Tim," the 
Speaking Clock of Great Britain 


The time bureaus in the United 
States have their counterpart tne 
British Isles in the Speaking cK, 
known familiarly to London te nt 
users as “TIM” (from the dial et 
ters for the service). 

Introduced in London 13 yea g 


the service has been extended to al 


chester, Birmingham, Edinburg, ‘as 
gow, Belfast, Bristol, Leeds, ‘e¥ 
castle, Sheffield, Nottingham, Lé« ste! 


Plymouth, Swansea, and Bradf 

“Lim” asked for the 0 
rect time times, It 
is estimated. 


has been 
about 400,000,000 
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In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 17) 





commission decisions and legislation af- 
fecting public utility regulation in the 
United States during the past 12- 


mont! period. 


Favors for Co-ops 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
is soon expected to report out its ver- 
sion of the REA rural telephone loan 
bill. Twice this week executive sessions 
were held and the chances are good 
that the House-approved bill will reach 
the Senate calendar some time this 
mont! (See box on page 15.) 

Meanwhile, two developments from 
places as far apart as Tennessee and 
Wisconsin show how REA co-ops lean 
ipon privileges and advantages which 
are not available to private taxpaying 
companies. Take, for example, what 
happened last month in Tennessee, 
when the state’s attorney general 
iled that a 1945 state law exempting 
REA co-ops from real estate taxes was 
inconstitutional. 

The Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission, which has juris- 
diction over fixing utility tax assess- 
ments, thereupon ordered the tax assess- 
ments for Tennessee’s 24 REA co-ops 
nereased from $6,677,650 to $21,848,- 
200. This was a boost of 320 per cent, 
but it simply raised the co-op taxes to 
the same level paid by other public 
itilities. Immediately a howl went up 
from three different sources—the REA 
‘0-ops, the TVA, and Agricultural De- 
partment officials who have control of 
REA 

One very significant admission came 
from Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Knox Hutchinson who predicted 
at the proposed property assessment 

co-ops would “wreck the entire 
TVA program.” He called the assess- 
ments “exorbitant and ridiculous” and 
sald they were allowed to stand they 
strike a “death blow” at rural 
electrification in the south. Evidently 


IS gram has to have the benefits 


rt exemption and subsidy to exist. 
Uf curse, the state commission wilted 

de: the barrage and cut back the 
CO-( ax assessments. 

Ou Wisconsin item is in the form of 
a] g by J. C. Fritschler, attorney 
tO} e state employment relations 
boa vho ruled that rural electric co- 
opers ‘ves are operating in “a mar- 


final ield” and cannot be expected to 
pay ages comparable to those of- 
fered oy the larger power companies. 
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Sentinels 


Of oclvice 


KOPPERS 
Long-Life Poles and Crossarms 





J NINTERRUPTED SERVICE! , 
l / that’s what you are constantly 
striving to give your customers. 
\nd you are off to a good start when 
vou specify Koppers—the poles that 
are pressure-creosoted against de- 
cay ... that retain their strength 
and last, on the average, more than 
thirty years. 

For maximum utility, combine 
Koppers Pressure-Treated Cross- 


arms with Koppers Long-Life Poles. 


logether, they give you the lowest 
annual costs, and give you best as- 
surance of uninterrupted service. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ff ==. Deliveries 





of Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 


Poles are made promptly from many con- 
veniently located treating plants. 
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DEFINITELY 
SUPERIOR 





Just One Look at the 
NEW 


PARAGON H.T. BRONZE 


Paraprene Insulated 


DROP WIRE 


will convince you of its defi- 
nite superiority. It has — 


Conductivity—The high tensile pure 
bronze conductor in 17 A.W.G. (B. & 
S.) gauge shows 80% conductivity. 
Assures no loss in signal clarity. 

Strength This high tensile 
bronze tested to a rating of 
P.S.I. Capable of carrying, in 
wire lengths, any possible sleet 


B.B. 
90,300 
drop 
load. 


Insulation—Same rubber insulation 
long-ageing to assure resistance to 
heat and humidity—as electric power 


line wire. Elasticity combined with 
adhesion to conductor is unbelievably 
great. This is encased in a seamless 
sheath of Paraprene, applied by the 
continuous vulcanizing process, assur- 
ing perfect centering of the conductor. 
Resistant to oil, acid, heat, cold, salt 
or alkali winds. And it’s tough 
unbelievably tough. 
Workability—because of the. elasticity 
of the Paraprene, Paragon H.T. Bronze 
Drop Wire is 
completely flex- 
ible—ties closely 
and firmly with- 
out cracking. 


May be had with 
Paragon's supe- 
rior rubber and 
weather proof, 
powdered mica 
finish braid if 
desired 





Delivery—Prompt 
tory at Sycamore, III. 
shipped in 


y from fac- 
1,000 ft. coils 
individual cartons. 


delivery 





GENUINE IRONITE—The_ economy 
drop wire for use with iron line wire, 
ready for immediate delivery in 1,000 
ft. coils in heavy individual cartons 


An extra strength, 
iron conductor rubber 
protected with cotton and mineral 
fiber weatherproof braid finished 
with powdered mica to U.R.C. speci- 
fications. A truly fine drop wire. 


coated 
insulation 


“Flozinc”’ 


Write for prices and literature 
TELEPHONE DIVISION 


PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 


Two Rivers Wisconsin 
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Fritschler was appointed to arbitrate 
a dispute between the Eau Claire Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Eau Claire, and Local 
953 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL). The union 
had asked for higher wages and a voice 
in determining workers’ qualifications 
for promotion. 


In his decision, filed in circuit court 
at Eau Claire, Fritschler said that 
cooperatives were not profit making in 
nature and could not support a high 
wage structure. 

“The cooperative society’s main pur- 
pose is to furnish to rural consumers 
a means of raising the standards of 
living of its members with the aid of 
capital investment furnished at low 
cost by the government of the nation 
as part of its social plan. It is not an 
industry which can result in much 
financial profit to anyone,” he said. 

The union had asked increases of 41 
cents an hour for foremen, 37 cents 
for linemen, and one and one half 
cents for unskilled labor. The increases 
granted by Fritschler five 
cents an hour. 


averaged 


Vv 


AAR Communications Group 
To Hold Annual Meeting 
The 26th annual session of the com- 
munications section of the Association 
of American Railroads, will be held at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 27 to 29. 
Nine committees will present 79 re- 
ports for consideration, the reports will 
cover all phases of communication, 
from pole line construction and main- 
tenance to microwave relay systems. 
The Communications 
tracting considerable 


Section is at- 
interest and at- 
tention of communication engineers and 
manufacturers and this session is ex- 
pected to be one of the largest meet- 
ings ever held. 

the development 
telegraph 


Since and use of 
and telephone sys- 
tems and the adoption of widespread 
use of teletype equipment in connection 
with railroad operations, as well as the 
more recent developments in radio and 
electronic devices for railroad use, com- 
munications have become an _ increas- 
ingly important means of affecting rail- 
road efficiency and economies. 


carrier 


An idea of the extent of the volume 
of railroad messages may be had from 
the fact that the traffic handled on 
some of the larger railroads will ex- 
ceed 30 million messages per year in 
connection with their own operation; 
this figure does not include messages 
handled on a commercial basis. Also, 
similarly, as many as 10 million long 
distance telephone calls are annually 
handled through their own switch- 
boards and over their own lines, not 
including calls of a local nature. Auto- 


matic printer operation on mos‘ of 
the larger railroads has almost ep- 
tirely replaced manual operation for 
through trunk service and only a 
amount of traffic is still 
Morse. 


mal] 
handle by 


Four special papers will be presented 
to the section, two of them dealing with 
microwave radio relay application to 
railroad service. One will be delivered 


by Dr. D. E. Noble, vice president, 
communications and electronics divi- 
sion, Motorola, Inc., the other by J. D. 


McLean, manager, industrial division, 
and W. H. Forster, section engineer, 
of the engineering department of the 
Phileco Corp. Microwave relay systems 
appear to hold considerable promise 
with respect to railroad use for through 
trunk line service. 

A paper entitled “Polyethylene Insu- 
lated Cables,” dealing with the elec- 
trical and physical characteristics of 
this new insulation and the application 
in the 
power 
L. L. Carter, assistant chief engineer, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

A fourth 


electrical communications 


industry, will be 


and 


presented by 


paper entitled “Transis- 


tors” will be given by Dr. R. L. Han- 
son, of the technical staff of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. This is a new 
device, thinner than a lead pencil and 


less than an inch long. Capable of per- 
forming many of the 
vacuum tube, it has neither vacuum 01 


filament 


¢ 


functions 


and will be demonstrated as 





Answers to Questions on 
Page 26 


(1) The smaller number sho 
be used in determining é 
chargeable time. 

(2) The trunk should be released 
without waiting for a dis- 
connect signal. 

(3) The initial ring should be a 
minimum of one second a 
not longer than two. 

(4) Associate the ticket with the 
cord pair used in timing the 
call by placing it betwer 
this cord pair and the ad 
cent pair. 

(5) The supervisor should keep 
in touch with the situation 1 
see that operators m: 


proper attempts to. sec 
trunks. The supervisor should 
make sure that no trunk 
the office concerned is bei 
held unnecessarily. If it ap- 
pears that the 
likely to be seriously affect 
and calls unduly delayed, t 
situation should be reported 
to the chief operator. 


service is 
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of f.n oscillator and also as an ampli-_ sociation, and served several terms as Gibson Named Manager of 
en- [ror Also, a radio operating with tran- vice president of that organization. He Stromberg Telephone Division 
sistors and entirely without vacuum’ was president in 1946 and 1947. 


Arthur F. Gibson, former assistant 
all Fiubes will be displayed. 


general sales manager of the Strom- 


. berg-Carlson Co., has been advanced 
Vv to the position of general manager of 

ted 

‘itl . a 

to Earl F. Stice, Illinois 

req | Independent Pioneer, Dies 


nt, EarL F. STICE, general manager cf 
ivi. | the National Trail Telephone Co., Alta- 
D. |mont, Ill., and veteran Independent 
on, [telephone man, died Sept. 4 at the 
er, | Carle Memorial Hospital, Urbana, Il. 
the Mr. Stice was born June 24, 1892, 
‘ms fat Waverly, Ill. His formal education 
lise f was received at Waverly, the Todd 
igh | Seminary in Woodstock, IIl., Gillespie, 
ill, and he was graduated from Mc- 
su- | Kendree College, Lebanon, IIl., in 1915. 
lec. | He served with the Cavalry and the 
of | Field Artillery during World War I. 


ion In 1909 he first began working in 





and | the telephone industry. In 1919 he be- 
by I came associated with his father in the E. F. STICE 
er, [telephone business at St. Elmo, Il. 

Approximately two years later he took He also was a member of the Inde- 
sis. Jover active management of the com- pendent Telephone Pioneer Association. A. F. GIBSON 
an- | pany and moved to Altamont. He re- He is survived by his widow, Lillian; the telephone division, according to an 
sel] | mained in this capacity, except for a a4 brother, J. Maurice, Columbia, Mo.; announcement by President Robert C. 
iew | brief period in 1926, until the present. three children, Glen, Betty La Fevers, Tait. 
and He was a member of the board of and Jimmy, and a_ granddaughter, A new vertical alignment of produc- 
er- | directors of the Illinois Telephone As- Nancy Ann La Fevers. tion divisions, each headed by a gen- 
f «9 





“OFF-JOB TRAINING” 


by HARRY C. WALKER, Ph.D. 


Training Today Means 
Production Tomorrow 








* . With a quarter century 
, of practice and experience 
A New book for in job training, Dr. Walker 
' your job instruc- + treats the teacher and learner 
| satan . fully. 
erp greg hal ‘ Written in straightfor- i a ; 
sertment Mood, ward English, there is an } kat Won t cut hands 
Supervisor, Fore- | abundance of practical sug- ba 
man, or Trainee ° gestions for lesson planning, 4 1 Linemen won’t risk getting cut hands or torn gloves 
reclizes today the classroom procedures, train- 4 | when they catch Armstrong’s Glass _ Insulators. 
importance of . ing aids, and many worth- aee Smooth mold seams make them safe to handle. 
e pr per and effi- . while topics. @ i ; Armstrong’s Glass Insulators are safe to use, too. 
i cient job training. ; Every insulator is inspected and tested to make sure 
° Price $1.75 each including : : it will withstand severe operating conditions. 
* . delivery. ea : For economical insulator service, always specify 
. : . Armstrong’s. Call your jobber today. Or | 
a write Armstrong Cork Co., Industrial Div., 
; ORDER FROM if Millville, New Jersey. Available for export. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ARMSTRONG’S GLASS INSULATORS 


for communications... . for power 
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NOW IS | 
THE TIME | 














ORDER YOUR | 
LINE SUPPLIES 


FROM BUCKEYE 
FOR PROMPT 
COURTEOUS SERVICE 








Galvanized 
Steel Strand 


a 









TIT 


= WU cece dO S 


Communication aboard the million-dollar Sea Cloud, world's largest yacht, owned by Mrs. Joseph 
E. Davies, wife of the former ambassador to Russia, is handled by a 30-line Kellogg Relaymatic 
Switchboard and Kellogg Masterphones placed at key points throughout the craft. During the 
wor the yacht served on the Murmansk supply run, successfully eluding the prowling U-boats. 




















Thimbleye Bolts eral manager, thus places Mr. Gibson es 
’ | Fry 
(Straight and Angle) in full charge of the engineering, sales, | As 
and manufacture of all Stromberg- | Me 
Carlson telephone and_ switchboard _ 
i equipment. — 

Pg Mr. Gibson joined Stromberg-Carl- = 

a | son 37 years ago as an inspector of wv 4 

yy incoming materials and a year later z= Ps} 
= was promoted to the production control - > PI 
G Cl department. He continued in various 3 a Ke 
uy amps phases of production and _ inspection ° ° 2: 
work until 1916 when he entered the = ~ 

cost department. Three years later he ™ 


was advanced to the credit department 

















Lag Screws and in 1922 was made assistant credit 
Also manager. 
. Mr. Gibson became credit manager 

Lift Plates in 1929 and office manager in 1940. ‘At ———— — 
° that time he was also made assistant i 
Guy Hooks, Strain Plates, treasurer of the company. A year later Ook ~ 

Anchor Rods, Anchors, he rose to the post of assistant general — 
o sales manager, a position lately abol- | } itl 
Machine Bolts, Washers, ished in the new vertical setup. | | BI of 
2 ce 
Carriage Bolts gst Mr. Tait also announced other ap- ou 
E— | pointments in the telephone division: MANUFACTURERS 

Ry Howard G. Strassner, production man- Bi A 
| ager; Raymond E. Golemb, manager Rs L — 
| of inspection and quality control, and CFORPORAT . 
R U C 4 4 y e Henry C. Sheve, manager of govern- 2 er : 
ment. sales. Bristol, Tenn.-Va. aim 

TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. | T. C. Thompson continues as tele- | | Let us know your 

COLUMBUS, OHIO | phone sales manager, John H. Voss as _ | . requirements | 
| chief telephone engineer, Ralph H. SHIPMENTS AS PROMISED | . 

| Barger as commercial sales manager, | = 
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and Charles H. C. Bon as export sales 
Cedar Poles manager. 
: THE MAC GILLIS & GIBBS CO. “We feel certain,” Mr. Tait ex- 
1618 E. Royall Place, Milwaukee 2, Wis. plained, “that this new divisional or- 
os rs ganization will function more smoothly 
‘eum esc =6oand efficiently and permit the Strom- 
ie eS ie eee ber Carlson Co. to compete more ef- 
fectively in the respective fields in 
which it is engaged.” 








— 


ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 

Creosoted Pine Poles Vv ae . 

Crossarms . . Conduit SOR \nsuiat d Wire Comparry.. 


PLANTS AND OFFICES i \ 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Gosten, Mass. Cook Laboratories Issues “Sey vere | “2 { (oa earns 


leid, La. Loulsville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Wuvait, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadeiphia, Pa. New Brochure 
Annapelis, Md. Chieago, !1l. 





Cook Research Laboratories, a divi- 


sion of Cook Electric Co., has an- Acorn Packaged ii] 
Pp O L E S nounced the publication of a new 42- Wires 


page illustrated brochure. The brochure 











CREOSOTED SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE describes the research services, person- — 

LOW RESIDUE COAL TAR DISTILLATE nel and facilities of Cook Research Quality, convenience, and long 
“Truck Delivery Our Specialty” Laboratories which are available to service life, all in one package.  |)|| 

THE BAKER WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY government agencies and private in- | 





P.O. BOX 355 MARION, OHIO dustry on a contract basis. Photo- 


graphic views of the physical facilities Drop — Interior — Bridle | 

of the laboratory are shown along with Order Them from Suttle Stock | 

RATE CASE STUDIES illustrations of newly developed elec- @ | 
ee tronic instrumentation equipment, in- - 

~- HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. cluding magnetic tape data recorders. SUTTLE EQUIPMENT co. || 
cd Certified Public Accountants LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS | 
803 Electric Building 








| 


For a copy of this brochure, No. B-2, 


























a INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. make requests to Cook Research Lab- | 
‘etic oratories, 1457 Diversey Parkway, Chi- D E p = N D Oo N 
the cago 14, Ill. HII | 
na | | 
sais G. LOUIS WELLER Vv | 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 1} | 
| 1203 Nineteenth Street, Northwest Graybar Appoints J. E. Carroll Ht 
| Washington 6, D. C. STerling 1122 Commercial Sales Manager 
Forty-seven years Bell System, terminating as ‘ . 
| Assistant Chief Engineer, Washington, D. C. Appointment of J. S. Carroll as com- 
Fellow American Institute of Electrical Engineers snhe — alee » . 
| Member American Institute of Consulting Engineers mercial general sales manager of the 


Graybar Electric Co., was announced 
recently by Vice President G. F. Hess- 








CYRUS G. HILL ler. In his new position, Mr. Carroll ts 
ENGINEERS will be responsible for providing spe- i | ie 
ALLEN K. HAMILTON cial service to customers of the com- Me oe 


’ who operate in several of its : 
| PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL | P2DY Who. 
|VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST sales districts. He will share duties ri iia 


/231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 with W. J. Goerisch, Graybar’s man- 
ager, lamp. sales, in coordinating 
— company resources further to develop 


‘SLOAN. COOK & LOWE business with national customers. 


comets ENGINEERS Mr. Carroll joined Graybar in 1935 CLAY CONDUIT 



































120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET as a salesman. He was made manager Th | d dard 
CHICAGO of the company’s Syracuse branch in o the prove and standar 
| Appratpals—Original Cust Studies 1946 and transferred to its general Protection for Underground 
—— F | Depreciation, Firancial, and Other 
Investigations department in 1948. Telephone Cables. 
Cheapest in the long run. 
s ighest quality and a full 
CONSTRUCTION—MAINTENANCE Hig 4 Y 
: TION—MAl UTILITY REALIZATION CORP. ia df deve. 
‘ oe specializing exclusively in 
a on epee =: open wire line or collection of past due accounts 
e: lar 5 i ‘ * ene * H H H 
— ae | serge Mees for eed nea Companies National Fireproofing Corp. 
H. GEMAR'S ELECTRIC SERVICE nquiries Solicited 202 E. OHIO STREET, N. S. 
Alpine Rd. Lodi, Calif. Telephone 67J1 13th & Walnut Sts. Phila. 7, Pa. a oe 
| wom ALIZED COLLECTION SERVICE THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
| or t: 'ephone companies (Since 1926) 
© delinquent and charged off COMPANY 
| accounts INVESTIGATIONS © VALUATIONS 
'o Advance Fee Required REPORTS 
| COM {ERCE SERVICE CORPORATION CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
= ewis ‘ower, Phila. 2, Pa. Telo. PE 5-4736 WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—experienced ‘Cable Splicers 
and Linemen. Write: Neale Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., 4832 W. Crane St., To- 
peka, Kan. 


FOR SALE 


CABLE ‘SPLICING and ‘REPAIRING 


Wilton Elec. and Telephone Cont. Co. 
Wilton Junction, Iowa 
Telephone 21 — Andy Mueller 





POSITION WANTED 


‘COMPETENT telephone man 





WANTED TO BUY 


15,000 feet of 26- -pair or 
or 22 gauge paper insulated lead cov- 
ered cable. Will consider tape armored 
or jute wrapped. 
vided between two gauges. Used cable 
considered if condition guaranteed. 
Gulf States Telephone Co., P.O. Box 
2016, Tyler, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 105A factory re- 
built drops and jacks for sale. 
$15 per row of five drops and 
Write Box 477, Yale, Oklahoma. 





jacks. 


Two adjoining exchanges in North- 
ern California on Redwood Highway; 
350 magneto stations; ready for dial 
conversion; 50 miles toll lines; over 
$25,000 annual revenues; stable and 
growing area. Will consider terms. 
Price $55,000. Write Box No. 2815, ¢/o 
TELEPHONY. 


experi- | 
enced in all branches of the work. Con- | 
struction, equipment installation, design, | 
maintenance, including traffic engineer- | 
ing and commercial work, billing, ete. | 
Write Box No. 2817, c/o TELEPHONY. | 


51-pair 19 | 


Amount can be di- | 


Price 


MAGNETO WALLSETS, compact type, 


serviceable condition. Inquire: THE 
LINCOLN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH CoO., Lincoln, Nebr. 


1946 half-ton Pick-up Chevrolet with 
tool rack, tool boxes, A frame, Ka-Mo 
Electric digger, nine inch auger 5 ft. 
All the above in excellent condition. 
Will sell at an attractive price. Sub- 
urban Telephone Co., Tonganoxie, 
Kansas. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE in 
California connecting with the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for toll 
service; 740 stations, 85 of which are 
still magneto. These are being con- 
verted to Common Battery as fast as 
possible. Have a waiting list of 175. 
Four subdivisions are now being built 
and more to follow. Two additional 
switchboard positions are to be de- 
livered by Aug. 1, and will be installed 
immediately. Write Box No. 2816, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 





W. E. two-position magneto switchboard, 200 lines 
equipped, 30 cord pair with repeat coils. 

| Lorain sub-cycle ringing machine. 

2 Electrox rectifiers. 
Magneto telephones, five-bar. 

40 Kick coils (like new’. 

This equipment recently replaced by common battery. 


CONTINENTAL TELEPHONE CO. 
Continental, Ohio 











2029-CEY LINE RELAYS 
2048-SFG CUT-OFF RELAYS 





RECONDITIONED 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD EQUIPMENT 


| ON 1008 MTG. 


No. 257 SPRING JACKS—z20 PER STRIP 


No. 41 LAMP JACKS—z20 PER STRIP 


No. 265A KEY AND No. 1053-A CAM KEY AND No. 1033 CAM 
KEY ON No. 1033 ESCUTCHEON (FIVE PARTY KEYS) 


No. 265-A KEY AND No. 1060-A CAM KEY ON No. 1039 
ESCUTCHEON (FIVE PARTY KEY) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 


WITH COVER 


FOR SALE 





Northern | 


RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT | ae 


Rebuilt and Refinished Kellogg No. 22 Trans. 
mitters, complete with refinished back and ji 
new mouthpiece ws 14 

Kellogg No. 41 Receiver—repolished shell and 
new cord $1.3 

Like new Kellogg 5 bar 1600 ohm signal sets— 
$10.50 ea. or lot of 20 for........ $200.00 

Kellogg Desk Sets—completely rebuilt and re. 
finished throughout, with new cords and 
mouthpiece—$4.00 ea. or $3.50 lots of if. 

New W.E., S.C., or wee | 
Mouthpieces . pa $0.10 ea. | 

New W.E. No. 47 Plug “s ‘ -50 ea. | 

Local or Common Battery Induction 
Coils 50 ea. 

Kellogg All Steel Common Battery Bell Boxes 
with cond., ind. coil and 1000 ohm st. line | 
ringer—enclosed gong ; $3.00 ea 

Kellogg No. 117 Handset Type Non-positiona 
Transmitter with bakelite front to fit old | 
style back—LB or CB $1.50 | 

New Lenz Moistureproof 36 in. Rec. 

Cords $0.22 ea. | 
We also handle Condensers, Sub Station Pro. | 
tectors, Nicopress Tools and Sleeves, Kick Coils, 
Cook Protectors, Fuses, Bantam Phones, Handset 
Wall Phones, New Cords for any purpose, etc. 
Write your needs. 

Over 40 years serving Independent Telephony 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1704 W. 21st Place Chicago 8, Ill. | 
EDW. C. STOEFFHAAS, JR., Manager | 


| 














TELEPHONE WIRE 
While it lasts, W-I10B 2 con- 
ductor, twisted, 3 copper and 4 | 
steel strands, tinned, insulated, 
half mile and mile steel reels. 
$15.00 per mile FOB Ogden, 
Utah. 

HARRY P. MARCUS 
Amco Brass & Steel Supply Co. 
428 Broome St., New York City 

Telephone—Canal 61175 


R. O. PEARCE 
2185 So. 21 East Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Telephone—65512 





7 7 —_ —— ——_ 











FOR SALE 


DIAL EXCHANGE 
320 STATIONS 


SWITCHBOARD AND 
TELEPHONES 3 YRS. OLD 
PLANT GOOD 


$15,000.00 DOWN, BALANCE 
OVER 20 YEARS 


WRITE BOX 2814 
C/O TELEPHONY 





TELEPHONE 





